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YOU BRAZEN YOUNG 
CAN’T STAY IN HERE 




















YEAH? TEN MINUTES YFLINTHEART IS 
AGO THIS ROD WAS IN |THE He NAM: MY 
A FLATFOOTS POCKET/18 

NOW, WILL YOU PIPE arts 
DOWN, MR. — 


YOU'LL CALL NOTHIN’? I JUST 
CLIMBED OUT OF A WRECK 
BACK THERE IN THE YARDS 
7 —- AND STEPPED ONTO THIS 
STREAMLINER TO AVOID THE 
COPS AND I'M STAYING. 






























ay” AND THIS IS MY BELOVED 

WIFE. SNOWFLAKE, ID LUKE Be 

YOt TO MEET A VERY DEAR ay 
1END OF MINE — MR— A 

ME HIDE BEHIND 

/WAY TO HOLLY- THIS DOOR— 

WOOD TO MAKE UNDERSTAND ? 

OUR FIRST MOVIE. 
oo 














WE'RE GOING TO KEEP) 
yee EVES ON HER. 






BEEN vg TO ANE , 
HERE IT IS —— 
RIGHT HERE J 





COMBING THE YARDS | 
FOR MEASLES. gg TRY TO 
yl xt i 7 


MAY 
ONTACT HER LATER. 





















































(Courtesy Chi. Trib. New York News Syndicate, lac, Distributed-Thru CNS)... 




















CHES & WAL 


7. m. REG. U S. PAT. OFF 


“I'LL MAKE You [60007 is THEN TL 
GariunnAnos OF 


TM THE BEST 


WA pry gale ove ENGINEER. 















































IGNORE 
FASHIONS! 
















HOW CAN YOU, WHEN 
NOU SEE STILES 
EVERN DAY! 


WHAT DID GENERAL 
[MACARTHUR SAN IN 


WHAT ELSE 
COULD HE SAY 
BUT “I'LL TAKE 


T GUESS TITLE OF] 
M PICTURE, LOOK 
UP A SMART OPOSSUM, HANG- 
ING BY HIS TAIL ON A Teer 









LIMB, AND MAKE Him READ 








Yoo THE ANSWER. AT LEET= 








/ BaHL0SB e7. 





Bap OF STAY € 
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AISNE LON SL) 













































MAJOR HOOPLE 








TLL NOT PUT IT OFFA 


MOMENT LONGER 1 <- 














THAT'S A SWELL 
IDEA, UNCLE 


— 


HE THREE OF US Ww 
PITCH IN AFTER. 
BREAKFAST / 








NEAH ! a T 
DO W 
START 7 2 


















































OH, HARVEY! COME AND LOOK 
ax MAJOR HOOPLE IS CLEAN — 


4 
ING UP THAT I 7 
AWFUL YARD! | | a 











TM REG U3 PAT. OFF (——<~ ~~ 











MY WORD! WELL 
BE Mary IN 







































IT'S TRUE, AGNES! AFTER. 
30 YEARS HE'S CLEANING 







PILE ? It's 
UNBELIEVABLE / 




















EGAD! WELL JUST TAKEINEAH! THAT'S 
DOWN THIS OLD sz BEEN THERE 


TWO NEARS! 





UP THAT SUNK- a 





















































CT FRIGHT DOWN 


PULL IN YOuR_” 
THE —— 


STOMACH AND MAYBE 
L CAN GET THES 
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WHAT'S MORE, IM GONNA 
COOK ‘You THE 6ESY BATCH oF 
PANCAKES THAT EVER CLOGGED 

UP YouR WIAD- 








WELL, GOSH - | ONLY 
USED THE STUFF You 
MANE FOR PANCAKES! 
fY SAYS SO RIGHT 7 














A Ham, HAN OA 3 PREZ 
AHE RANGE--- WHERE 
TAC Geen AND THe 
do CARTE Loupe 
PLAY--. ‘ 
































\ Psppies\ 


|$uRE HATE TO SeE —— 
NST STANOIN’ THERE 
IKORATING AN EMPTY 


Oo HOUSE / 


@ 

















‘nw 





AT THAT 
FILLING 
STATION 
ASK wHO 





SINCE 1 CAN REMEMBER / Y‘GETTER 
ASK A REAL ESTATE MAN 




















THAT OLD PLACE BELONGS TO THE 
WIDOW M<GEELY / IM SURE SHED 
GIVE YOU ANYTHIAIG YOU — 
































CERTAINLY { YOU KIDS CAN HAVE ANYTHING 
YOU CAN FIND 1A) OR AROUND THAT HOUSE. 


Bur 1 WAS ALWAYS AFRAID TO GO 








WHY DON'T YOu 6O 

SEE A DOCTOR | F 

YOu FEEL AS LOW 
AS THAT? 



































TAKE A LOOK AT 
TH Bit THAT 
DOCTOR GAVE 











“ortesy of News Syndicate Co, Inc., distributed thru CNS 















































1 PAPPY. WHUFFO’ 
A 1S YO" LAFFIN’ 
AT THEM 
BACHELORS ? 





AH COULDN’T SLEEP 

A WINK LAST NIGHT 
A- DREAMIN’ O* HOW 
FINE AH’D LOOK IN 
THET (SIGH) ZOOT, 


os 
G 


IT’S- HAWS HAW?- 
ALL PART O° 
MAH 
CAMPAIGN T’ 
TRAP Yo’ 


BN HUSBIN’ 
f es —) 4 





OH, C€ SsoB?) 


O’ SELLIT? 












NOT A CHANCE” iT s 
TH’ LAST “APE-SHAPE’ 
ZOOT-SUIT IN ALL 
CREATION.7 17'S MAH 

OST PRESHLUS 

POSSESHUN. a 











HIS MOST PRESHUS 

POSSESHLINIA- GULP” 

-HE’LL NEVAH 
PART WIF IT 4 














ATER- THE NIGHT IS MADE HIDEOUS 
ITH SOUNDS OF HAMMERING AND 
FIENDISH LAUGHTER 2 


§ NEXT 
a MORNING 











SOFT - HEARTED JOHN ian 
OFFERED ME A DOLLAH 
T’CHOP DOWN ALL TH’ TREES 
IN ENDLESS Woops.” 
































AH KNOWS AH’LL MORTGAGE MAH 


WHAR MAH MAMMY’S HOME - 
PAPPY DONE AN’ MAH 

HID HIS MAMMY, TOO, 
IFE- SAVINS~ EF NEED BES 














Boing! 





















| NumMeeR THIRTEENZ, VME Z 








Peed ry Vy ae (ET 
- Ww \ LIN’ YO'= 

THE 

MOST PRESHUS HARDLY WAIT PRESHUS 

POSSESHUN- 1s RAP IT ARG POSSESHUN.> 



















(Courtesy of United Features Syndicate, distributed through CNS) 


APE -SHAPE.” 


H-HAINT 
IT YOUR 


() 


ZOOT Suit? 







DON’T BE RIDIKERLUSS] 
ANY PAPPY’S MOST 
PRESHUS POSSESHUN 
IS HIS OWN DOTTER! 
YO'LL REELIZE THET 
WHEN YO’ AN’ MOON- 
BEAM 1S BLESSED 
WIF ONE - GOO ‘BY, 
MAH CHILLUN. 7 
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‘ The end of German resistance in Holland, Schleswig-Holstein, Denmark and the Frisian Islands 
was reached with the signing of the surrender document on May 4 by (left to right) Maj. 
Friedal, Admiral Wagner, Admiral Von Friedeburg, Field Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery, 


2lst Army Group commander, and Colonel Poleck. 
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HOW THE NAZIS SURRENDERED 2f% 
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(British Radiophoto from Acme) 





Three Soviet Armies Batter 
Germans In Czechoslovakia 





LONDON, May 12—The last stubborn remnants of the Wehrmacht in Czechoslovakia were 
being hammered into submission today by three mighty Russian armies. 

In addition to the thousands of Germans surrendering in Czechoslovakia, after four days 
defying capitulation orders of the Russian High Command, other thousands in various pockets 


on the Baltic were giving themselves up to the Soviets. 


Today’s Russian communique speaks of compressing the diehard German forces under Field 
Marshal Ferdinand ven Schoerner into an ever-lessening area of Bohemia. The communique added 
‘ue troops under Marshal Ivan S. Koniev, commander of the ist Ukrainian Armies, had 


"Mein Kampf,’ Autographed, 
All That Hitler’s Safe Yields 


MUNICH, May 12—With a group of American soldiers watch- 
ing him curiously, a mechanic yesterday pried open the lid of 
Hitler’s safe and found 12 autographed copies of “Mein Kampf,” 
according to the Associated Press. 

The safe, which was discovered in Hitler’s private home in 
Aussere Prinz Regentstrasse, was expected to yield some unusual 
documents, perhaps even a will. But, other than the dozen copies 


— 


that 
push.i deeper 
from the north and had linked 
up with American 3rd Army 
forces north of Pilsen. 

The 4th Ukrainian Army, pursu- 
ing Von Schoerner’s elements west- 
ward, have reportedly captured 35,- 
000 disorganized Germans. Mean- 
while, in another push from the 
southeast, Marshal Rodion Mal- 
inovsky’s 2nd Ukrainian Armies 
ran riot over other German units, 
occupied several Czech towns and 
linked up with Gen. Patton’s men. 

Still another force under Malin- 
ovsky has reportedly joined up with 
the 3rd Army at Linz, Austria. 

Prisoner totals for the day were 
high. Malinovsky announced the 
seizure of 98,000 prisoners, includ- 
ing eight generals, while Marshal 
Feodor Tolbukhin’s 3rd Ukrainian 
Army bagged 106,000 Germans, in- 
cluding five generals. 

Dispatches from Berlin today de- 
scribed the emergence of fanatical 
Nazis from underground hideouts 
and ruins to spread terror, applying 
the torch and flooding subways. 
Hundreds of wounded soldiers, 
Women and children are said to 
have drowned in the flooded sub- 
way tunnels. 

The Soviet Army, the dispatches 
Said, were dealing swiftly with the 
fanatical underground resistance. 

In Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito’s 
forces continued the pursuit of 
Tenegade German units and pup- 
pet troops in the directien of Aus- 
tria. Yugoslav Partisan Headquar- 
ters reported that the entire garri- 


(Continued on page 4) 








Russian Occupation Line 
In Norway Set In North 


OSLO, May 12 (Reuter’s)—The 
Russians will occupy only the north- 
etn part of Norway which they 
already hold and will leave the rest 
to the British and Americans, Briga- 
dier Hilton of the Allied Military 

‘ssion announced yesterday. This 
on accordance with the demarca- 
fou line agreed upon among the 
our governments. 
iwever, a Soviet military mis- 
tat will go to Oslo soon to arrange 
*patriation of a large number of 

ieee prisoners of war now in 





into Bohemia+ 











French Communists 
Try To Hold Gains 


PARIS, May 12 (UP)—The Com- 
munists were making an all-out 
effort today to take the country by 
storm in the second balloting muni- 
cipal elections to be held tomorrow. 

In the first ballot on April 29 che 
entire country swung sharply to- 
ward the left with Communists 
scoring the biggest gains through- 
out the country. The second ballot, 
which will give final results is 
scheduled for next Sunday. 

This is the result of an elaborate 
French electoral system under 
which any candidate, or party list 
of candidates who in the first bal- 
loting did not get more than 50 
percent of the total votes cast must 
be presented for a second round of 
voting in which a simple majority 
will suffice to ensure election. 

Thus, except in Paris, where a 
straight proportional representation 
system of voting is used, the whole 
country will go to the polls again 
on Sunday to vote for about half 
the candidates who did not receive 
the necessary 50 percent in their 
first round. 

Communist and Socialist succes- 
ses in the tirst balloting took the 
country by surprise. In Paris the 
Communists gained 27 of the total 
90 seats, making them the largest 
single party in the Paris Municipal 
Council which is traditionally mod- 
erately bourgeois. 








of the Fuehrer’s book, there 
wasn’t a scrap of paper in the 
strongbox. 

But under the residence was 
found one of the most modern 
bombproof cellars in all Germany. 
The caretaker told an AP corre- 
spondent that the cellar was con- 
structed after World War II began. 
The ceiling was formed of seven- 
inch-thick steel plates imbedded in 
concrete. The rooms were all sepa- 
rated by heavy steel doors. There 
was a modern electric kitchen, a 
small bedroom and several smal! 
living rooms. 

The house itself, reported the AS- 
sociated Press, was a sumptuous af- 
fair with costly furnishings and 
expensive paintings. Hitler’s bed- 
room contained chairs decorated in 
eight colors, and the initials “A. H.” 
embroidered on all the linens. 

Also reported to have been found 
in the house were a painting and 
a sculptured bust of his niece, Geli 
Raubal 


Yank And British Group 
Slated For Berlin Trip 


PARIS, May 12—A token Allied 
force of British and Americans 
will soon go to Berlin under ar- 
rangements with the Russians, a 
SHAEF spokesman said yesterday. 

It was not indicated whether a 
public relations office would be 
set up, but headquarters said a 
considerable group of U. S: and 
British reporters would go along. 
The Americans in the token force 
will be drawn from the 9th Army. 








2,500 Discharged 


In States 


¢ Service 


Units Reach China 





WASHINGTON, May 12—The U. S. Army’s redeployment pro- 
gram was unfolding swiftly and efficiently today. In the States, 
about 2,500 men were handed their discharge papers; in China, 
the first convoy of service troops had arrived from the Persian 
Gulf area; and some service units from ETO and MTO already 


were on their way to the Pacific. 


The 2,500 soldiers discharged today in the States are among 
an estimated 216,000 troops who returned to the States under 
the rotation system and who are eligible for discharge, the War 
Department said. All the 2,500 veterans have high scores in their 


7% 
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(- —) 
Africa Vets 
Won't Head 
For Pacific} 


WASHINGTON, May 12 (AP)— 
A “guarantee” that veterans who 
fought both in North Africa and 
Europe would not be sent to the 
Pacific came from General Eisen- 
hower today. This stand was con- 
tained in a letter sent by Eisen- 
hower to all his senior commanders. 
It said that soldiers who fought in 
both campaigns but who have in- 
sufficient points for discharge will 
be kept in Europe with the Army 
of occupation. 

Meanwhile, the War Department 
has corrected a recent report that 
America plans a peacetime stand- 
ing Army of a half-million men. 

This is not a fact, the War De- 
partment announced. The size of 
the regular Army which the De- 
partment will recommend after the 
war will depend upon the condition 
of the world commitments of the 
United States at that time and the 
military policy adopted by Con- 
gress. 


New Mindanao Push 








\ 








Squeezes Last Japs 


MANILA, May 12 (AP)—Strong | 
elements of the U.S. 40th Division 
have landed on the north coast 
of Mindanao in a new move de- 
signed to trap the principal Jap 
force still remaining in the southern 
Philippines. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, announcing the third land- 
ing on Mindanao, said that the 
Yanks had landed in the rear of 
the enemy and had stunned and 
incapacitated them in their de- 
fenses against another U.S. division 
advancing from the south. 

The new landings were quickly 
consolidated into a beachhead and 
troops drove four miles inland. 

On Tarakan Island, Borneo, Aus- 
tralian and Dutch forces moved 
ahead two miles to within one and 
a half miles of the island’s southern 
tip, while stiff fighting continued 
in the center of the island. 

On Okinawa, the American 6th 
Marine Division drove to within a 
half mile of Naha, the island’s 
capital, while Jap aircraft contin- 
ued their blows at the invasion fleet 
anchored offshore. More than 40 
Jap planes were shot down Thurs- 
day night and Friday morning. 
Three light naval units were dam- 
aged, it was announced yesterday. 





CALCUTTA, May 12 — Allied 
troops are continuing to smash Ja- 
panese remnants into the southwest 
corner of Burma in a final effort 
to liberate that country. A SEAC 
communique stated that Allied 
troops have entered Sandoway, 30 
miles south of Taungup, while oth- 
ers were spreading out 161 miles 
northwest of Rangoon. 

Mopping up of the Japs remain- 
ing on the west banl: of the Irra- 
waddy River continued, and Allied 
troops pressing down the river’s 
west bank were threatening the 





railway to Bassein, important port 
in the southwest corner of Burma, 


point tabulations. 

Though it was revealed by a mem- 
ber of the Office of War Informa- 
tion that it would probably take 
at least six months to transfer 
appreciable numbers of combat 
troops from the European to Pacific 
theaters, the Persian Gulf to China 
convoy was made in “record time.” 
The service troops, who had been 
helping supply the Soviet Army 
from Persian Gir bases, made the 
6,000-mile trek from the Persian 
Desert to Kunming, China, by sea, 
rail and highway. This force is al- 
ready at work transferring muni- 
tions and supplies to Chinese forces. 

Officials at SHAEF disclosed that 
some American service units from 
Italy and ETO are on their way to 
ports and headed for the Pacific 
war. These service units are leaving 
first, it was said, because they are 
needed to prepare the way for the 
flow of combat veterans who 
helped defeat Germany. Other serv- 
ice units have been alerted for 
transfer to the Pacific, Brig. Gen. 
G. S. Eyster, Acting Deputy Chief 
of Staff, SHAEF, sai i today. 

Preparations to begin moving 
service troops were made last Au- 
gust, said General Eyster. Combat 
troops will require retraining, the 
general pointed out, and most of 
them will go through the United 
States. He also revealed that a Re- 
adaption Training Command has 
been established in the ETO under 
an unidentified experienced battle 
general. Readaption training, which 
will be carried out with the assist- 
ance of junior officers from Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur’s command 
and the aid of Jap equipment, will 


require cight weeks. The training 
will take place in France, Germany 
and the United States. 

It was revealed that the service 


troops who already have been trans- 
ferred from italy and elsewhere in 


(Continued on page 4) 


Stalin Pavs Tribute 
To Allied Fighters 


MOSCOW, May 12—The Moscow 
radio last night broadcast messages 
from Marshal Stalin to President 
Truman and Prime Minister 
Churchill, paying tribute to the 
“fighting collaboration” of the Un- 
ited Nations in the victory over 
Germany. 

“I heartily thank you for your 
friendly congratulations following 
the surrender of Hitlerite Ger- 
many,” Stalin's message to Presi- 
dent Truman said. “The peoples of 
the Soviet Union highly value the 
participation of the friendly Ameri- 
can people in the present war of 
liberation. In the name of the So- 
viet people and the Soviet govern- 
ment, I beg of you to convey to the 
American people and the gallant 
American Army the hearty greet- 
ings and wishes on our victory.” 

Marshal Stalin’s message to Mr. 
Churchill said: “I greet personally 
through you the gallant British 
armed forces and the whole of the 
British people and _ congratulate 
them on the great victory over our 
common foe, the German imperial- 
ists. This historic victory has been 
achieved in a joint struggle of the 
Soviet, British and American armies 
for the liberation of Europe. 

“I express confidence in the fur~- 
ther successful and happy develop- 
ment of friendly relations in the 
postwar period which were created 
between our two countries during 
the war.” 
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OPA Price Policy 
Aimed At Averting 
Threat Of Inflation 


WASHINGTON, May 12 (ANS)— 
The Government promised today to 
do all in its power to put 1942 price 
tags on the long-absent consumer 
goods which will ve returned to re- 
tail shelves in the months ahead. 

The reconversion price policy was 
outlined by Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles who said the OPA 
will do its utmost to start a record 
flow ef high quality goods at low 
prices and high wages at the same 
time. He said the agency will be 
an untiring watchdog against infla- 
tion which would “repeal the GI 
Bill of Rights.” He cautioned that 
no exact estimate of retail prices 
can be made until more complete 
information is obtained from in- 
dustry. 

“Our belief, however.” he said, “is 
that there will be a few instances 
in which increases in retail prices 
above 1942 levels will be necessary 
and that, in such instances, the size 
of the increases will be relatively 
small.” 

CONTROL MUST STAY 

He promised that the OPA will 
cancel price ceilings in any indus- 
try just as rapidly as conditions per- 
mit, but until then, he said, price 
control must remain as a guard 
against inflation. 

“I do not need to say that all of 
us are tired of war regulations and 
red tape,” he added. “We are an- 
xious to get rid of Government reg- 
ulations and directives. 

“As far as the OPA is concerned, 
I can assure you that there will be 
no control for control's sake. Price 
ceilings are a stop-gap, stabilizing 
wartime controls. 

“But we should never lose sight 
of the fact that nearly half of the 
inflationary price rises of the last 
war occurred after the Armistice.” 

He emphasized that the OPA’s 
problem is to set prices high enough 
to stimulate high production and 
employment, low enough to prevent 
inflation, and flexible enough to 
permit adjustment as the nation 
moves closer to a full peace econ- 
omy. The answer to inflation, he 
said, is booming prdéduction. 

SUGAR CUT DOWN 

WASHINGTON, May 12 (ANS)— 
Sugar allotments to most industrial 
users probably will be cut an addi- 
tional 20 to 25 percent for the last 
half of the year, an Office of Price 
Administration official told the 
House Food Committee today. 

The test:mony by Richard H. 
Field, OPA general counsel, came in 
the wake of statements by repre- 
sentatives of baking, soft drink and 
ice cream organizations that fur- 
ther reductions would force many 
out of business. 

Industrial sugar users are now 
allowed 70 percent of their 1941 
consumption. “It appears it will be 
necesary during the last half of the 

ear to reduce allotments of most 

dustrial users to the level of 45 
or 50 percent of their 1941 use,” 
Field said. 


Production Of B-17s 
To End By August 


SOUTH BEND, Ind., May 12 
(ANS)—The War Department to- 
@ay notified Studebaker Corp. 
plants in South Bend that produc- 
tion of B-17 bomber engines will 
be terminated by the end of July. 
Contract termination was attributed 
to the need to switch the nation’s 
production to heavier and longer- 
range bombers and pursuit planes 
= against the Japanese, INS 


George Westphal, Studebaker 
plant manager, said the termina- 
tion also affects plants in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Chicago. In all, 
7,600 workers will be put out of jobs. 
However, Elmer Wenz, district man- 
ager of WPB, and David A. Nye, 
Area Director of the War Manpower 
Commission, said that 14,500 war 
industry jobs are available in the 
South Bend area. 

Ray Bernat, president of United 
Automobile Workers Local Union 
CIO, said the layoff would be ac- 
complished gradually. 


Swedes Helped 


STOCKHOLM, May 12 — Sweden 
has been sending arms to the Dan- 
ish underground since the first of 
1944, it was disclosed yesterday. Six 
boats made daily trips from Hal- 
singborg, and Swedish and Danish 
fishing boats by night took to Den- 
mark arms and ammunition brought 
by British speedbpats across the 
North Sea to Lysekil, 


we = “a 





HOW MANY POINTS HAVE YOU? 


The formation to the left is a coarse conglomerate of the 

Lower Carboniferous Period in a false bedding. The forma- 

tion to the right—Miss Gloria DeHaven—is obviously none 
of these. Ah yes, all this and DeHaven, too. 





Lawyers For Richest Indian 


Finally Cash 


MUSKOGEE, Okla., May 12 (UP)—The books closed yesterday 
on the 25-year-old court battle over the fabulous oil fortune of 


In Their Chips 


the late Jackson Barnett, “the world’s wealthiest Indian.” 


Barnett died on May 29, 1934 but the litigation continued until 
yesterday when U S. District Court clerk John Pugh distributed 
checks totalling 329,110 dollars to more than a score of attorneys 


who figured in the fight at one time or another. 


The balance of the estate is estimated at a million and a half 
dollars to be divided among 36+#—— 


Indian heirs. Barnett was prob- 
ably the most publicized Indian 
in the United States in the 1920s 
when a court fight was opened 
over his marriage to Anna Laura 
Lowe, a widow of Coffeyville, 
Kansas,.on February 24, 1920. 

To make the ceremony more 
binding, they wed again at Inde- 
pendence, Mo., the following day. 
Barnett’s guardian immediately 
filed suit to have the marriage an- 
nulled on the grounds that the 78- 
year-old Creek Indian was incom- 
petent. 

Barnett settled 550,000 dollars on 
his wife and set up a fund for the 
Baptist mission with another 550,- 
000 dollars. A suit was also brought 
to have this money returned. 

Even the U. S. Government 
figured in the case. A Senate sub- 
committee was created to investi- 
gate the circumstances of the mar- 
riage, since Barnett was a ward of 
the government. 

The legal battle continued until 
1934 when the court's decision an- 
nulled the marriage and ordered 
the money to be refunded. 

In the meantime, Barnett had 
takén his wife to Hollywood where 
he purchased a 100,000-dollar home 
on Wilshire Boulevard. He spent 
money on limousines and _ horses, 
signing checks with a thumbprint. 
He wanted to go on a world tour 
but was denied a passport because 
he was unable to prove he was born 
in the United States. 

After the court annulled the mar- 
riage, his wife was permitted to 
remain as his housekeeper and 
stayed with him until his death at 








Restrictions Lifted 
On Typewriter Sale 


WASHINGTON, May 12 (ANS) 
The War Production Board today 
removed all restrictions on the 
manufacture and sale of type- 
writers, but indicated that they 
still will be hard to buy for the 
time being. 

They said that some manufac- 
turers since Pearl Harbor have 
been devoting most of their facili- 
ties to war equipment and cannot 
switch to producing typewriters 
until war contracts are completed 
or cancelled. Typewriters that 
were produced have failed to keep 
pace with militcry and essential 
industrial requirements, the Un- 
ited Press said. 








the age of 92. Barnett’s wealth 
came from a quarter section of the 
land the government allotted him 
in 1900. 

He never lived there but when 
oilmen began exploitation of Okla- 
homa, he leased the land. The fa- 
mous Cushing oilpool was discov- 
ered there and Barnett became a 
millionaire almost overnight. 

The fortune, one time, was esti- 
mated at five million dollars. 

Attorney J. Garfield Buell, of 
Tulsa and Muskogee, got the big- 
gest check today—58,545 dollars. 
Dick Jones, now a member of the 
Oklahoma Crimina) Court of Ap- 
peals, got 55,545 dollars, 


Northern Italy Leaders. 
End New Cabinet Talks 





ROME, May 12—Representatives of the Committee of Nationa] 
Liberation for Northern Italy (CNLNI) left for their home Cities 


today following three-day discussions with government 


leaders 


here on the formation of a new, representative cabinet. 
The group includes members of the Socialist, Communist, 
Christian Democrat, Action and Liberal parties. : 
There has been no indication so far whether any solution has 
been found to the impending governmental crisis, but it is be lieved 
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's January 
In May As 
| Snow Falls | 


NEW YORK, May 42 — Though 
birds were singing and May flow- 
ers were blooming, the weather 
kicked up yesterday over a wide 
section of the United States. 

Northern New England had snow- 
falls up to six inches and Albany 
reported five inches. Fruit trees 
were damaged, transportation dis- 
rupted and electric service crippled 
in scores of towns in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Three 
deaths were attributed to the 
weather. 

Cadillac, Mich., reported 22 de- 
grees above zero. Freezing tem- 
peratures were reported in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
To make the day perfectly unpre- 
dictable, shaky weathermen even 
reported the presence of a tornado. 


Tobacco Shortage 
Likely To Continue 


WASHINGTON, May 12 (ANS)— 
A War Food Administration tobacco 
expert predicted today that the 
current cigarette-cigar shortage 
would continue for some time after 
VE-Day. 

“I don’t look for any immediate 
change in the situation,” said 
Charles Gage, chief of the tobacco 
branch. Gage forecast a decline in 
cigarette consumption rate during 
the reconversion and post VE-Day 
unemployment period, and the re- 
sumption of a high smoking rate 
after “a few years.” 

“The first indication we will get 
that the situation has loosened is 
when you begin to see cigarettes in 
showcases and you don’t have to 
stand in line to get them,” he said. 

Gage expressed the belief that 
the end of the European war will 
make a few more cigarettes avail- 
able in the U.S. He cited unknown 
losses due to submarine activity, 
bombing, and front-line warfare. 
He pointed out, however, that high 
purchasing power in the U. 8. wil) 
continue to drain off all available 
supplies. 

The turning point will come when 
unemployment sets in and overseas 
troops return home, he said, noting 
that soldiers purchased popular 
brands at five cents per pack which 
sell in the U. S. at 15 and 18 cents. 

Gage predicted a resurgence of 
pipe smoking, while cigarette con- 
sumption declines during the re- 
conversion period. 


Kraut PWs In U. S. See 
Nazi Prison Camp Films 


WASHINGTON, May 12 (AP)— 
The U. S. Army is insisting that 
every German prisoner held in the 
United States be shown motion 
pictures of Nazi concentration 
camps, the War Department dis- 
closed today. 

Films with German commentar- 
ies will be shown to more than 343.- 
000 prisoners. These movies will 
reveal the horrors of the Nazi mur- 
der camps to the German soldiers 











-|who fought for the Nazi cause. 


Booklets and still pictures, showing 
details of German atrocities, will 
also be distributed. 

It was also announced by the 
War Department, today, that pris- 
oners will receive no more cigar- 
ettes, beer, candy and similar items 
when the present stocks in pris- 
oner canteens are exhausted. 


Lido Off Limits 


ROME, Ma) 12 — Until further 
notice, the beach of Lido di Roma 
south of the Canal is placed off 
limits to all personnel due to the 
danger of mines. it was announced 
today in an order issued by the 
Rome Area Allied Command, 





+that a cabinet which wouiq 


meet with the approval of a)} 
political factions in all parts of 
Italy may be formed soon. 

Political observers in the capital 
believe that Friday’s speech by 
Pietro Nenni, Italian Socialist 
leader, indicated strongly that 
Nenni has thrown his hat into the 
ring in the contest for the premier. 
Ship. It was said that Nenni won)q 
have the unlimited backing of not 
only his own but also the Action 
party, though so far there has been 
no indication of Communist feeling 
on this possible solution of the im- 
pending crisis. 

According to some reports, the 
Communists may prefer the Christ. 
jan Democrat leader, Alcide de 
Gasperi, as head of a new cabinet 
or to keep the present premier, 
Ivanoe Bonomi, at his post, thouch 
they are bound to the Socialists 
by a treaty of political alliance. 

Socialist quarters in Rome at- 
tach great importance to a request 
vesterday by Leon Blum, veteran 
French So¢ialist and onetime pre- 
mier of France, to meet Nenni in 
Naples, where Blum was resting 
after his liberation from a Nazi 
concentration camp. Nenni, whu is 
occupied with his national) cam- 
paign for the Constituent Assembly 
and political moves for the premier- 
ship, sent Ignazio Silone, Socialist 
novelist, as his representative. 

The future of the port of Trieste 
is still playing_a major part in po- 
litical discussions here, as elsewhere, 
and Italian diplomatic quarters are 
said to have received the statement 
by British Minister Richard K. Law 
in the House of Commons that the 
Trieste question would be seitled 
at the peace conference with great 
Satisfaction and relief. 

Comment was also aroused here 
by Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander's sudden trip to Bel- 
grade to discuss personally with 
Marshal Tito the ticklish issues that 
have arisen from the occupation 
of Trieste by New Zealand and Yu- 
goslav troops. 


8th Army Generals 
Honored By Clark 


VENICE, May 12—Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, commander of the 15th Army 
Group, yesterday presented the 
U. S. Legion of Merit, Degree of 
Commander, to six Indian, Polish, 
New Zealand and British general 
officers of the British 8th Army. 

Those decorated included Lt. Gen, 
Sir Bernard C. Freyberg, 2nd New 
Zealand Div.; Maj. Gen. J. Y. Whit- 
field, 56th Infantry Div.; Maj. Gen. 
Beleslaw Duch, 3rd Carpathian 
Div.; Maj. Gen. Z. Buhusz-Szyszko, 
2nd Polish Corps; Maj. Gen. Nik- 
odin Sulik, 5th Kresowa Div., and 
Maj. Gen. Dudley Russell, &th In- 
dian Division. 

The awards were presented eX- 
actly one year after the beginning 
of the offensive liberate Rome. 
Before pinning on‘the awards, Gen. 
Clark told them it had been a pleas 
ure to command British troops. 


Never, he said, did two armies de-. 


serve to win victory more than the 
5th and 8th Armies. He prai® 
their loyalty, leadership, and friend- 
ship, and paid a personal] tribute 
to Lt. Gen. Sir Richard L. G. Mc- 
Creery, commander of the &th. 


MIO Publications Joined 
By Overseas Newsweek 


ROME, May 12 — Newsweek, 
well-known American news maga 
zine, will make its appearance J 
this theater next week in a special 
overseas edition, it was announc 
today. 

The magazine, it is said, has been 
designed for greater legibility and Js 
of an enlarged military size. It W! 
be printed at the Novissima plant 
this city from photographic films 
flown from the States each week 

One-third of each issue of news 
week will be given gratis to me” . 
forward areas and to patients 
hospitals. The rest will be on sale ° 
Stars and Stripes circulation offices, 
PXs, Red Cross clubs and rest ¢® 
ters at ten cents, 
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’Two Tasks Ahead 


It’s over—over here. : 

After more than five and one-half 
years of war, peace has come to Europe. 
The formal ending of the war was anti- 
climactic in that group after group 
of German armies had been surrender- 
ing over a period of days to overwhelm- 
ing Allied might. But when the over-all 
surrender came it brought what the 
Big Three had pledged to the world 
a long time ago—the unconditional sur- 
render of the Reich and the destruction 
of Nazism. 

The beginning of the end, fittingly 
enough, came in Italy where the first 
breach of Hitler’s Europe had been 
made in September, 1943. It came in a 
theater where an emphatic lie had been 
given to Hitler's theory of racial 


superiority by the concerted action of 
more than a dozen races and nationali- 
ties, in a theater where this cooperative 
effort in war offered promise for similar 
cooperation in the building of the 
peace. 

The celebration of VE-Day on the 
home front was all that it was ex- 
pected to be. Jubilation was the order 
of the day. Somewhat more subdued 
was the reaction among servicemen and 
w@@Men, particularly among those who 
had borne the brunt of the actual fight- 
ing. They had seen the destruction and 
misery that war had brought. And they 
were more conscious of the job still 
ahead. 

The job is two-fold — the prosecution 
of the war against Japan and the re- 
building in an atmosphere of trust and 
cooperation of a world shattered by war. 
Even as the first is being carried to its 
inevitable successful conclusion, the 
second must be carried out with an 
honesty and sincerity of purpose in or- 
der that the sacrifices of the war will 
not have been in vain. Even now, while 
the United Nations are beginning to 
add the might of their forces in Eu- 
rope to those already committed to 
action in the Pacific, representatives 
of those nations are shaping at San 
Francisco the blueprint for the world to 
be. The problems have been many, the 
difficulties great, but realization of the 
urgency of the need appears to have 
prevailed. 

At this moment, perhaps more than 
at any other, the cooperation of all— 
soldier and civilian alike—is necessary. 
Some soldiers are going home, to be 
discharged from the Army and to re- 
sume their places in civilian life. Their’s 
is the responsibility to see that there 
is no letdown now that the job of rid- 
ding the world of dictatorship and op- 
pression is partly won. Vastly more 
servicemen and women are not going 
home. They have been called upon to 
finish up the many things still to be 
done over here or to move on to 
the expanding battlefields of the Pa- 
cific. Both groups have a job to do. And 
the manner in which each does it can 
make the tasks of the other easier or 
harder. 

The war in Europe is over. But the 
war in the Pacific still is to be won along 
with the peace. 


Realism And Russia 


It seems to us the best of signs that 
easy optimism has become a very scarce 


commodity at San Francisco. A few ex- 
citable souls have from the start alter- 
nated between hope and despair. The 
general observer is learning to ignore 
the day-by-day grist of surface maneu- 
ver and turn to fundamentals and the 
long pull. 

There is room for both encouragement 
and alarm in such a perspective. The 
mechnaisms of security are likely to be 
served well by the conference; after 
necessary weeks of debate and dispute 
a sound charter seems almost certain to 
emerge. To the extent that a document 
and an organization can advance the 
cause of peace, San Francisco can 
hardly fail. 

But the effectiveness of that organ- 
ization is another matter. We think 
that Americans are learning the hard 
way how utterly dependent upon the 
realities of national attitudes is the 
concept of world union. 

If San Francisco did nothing else, for 
example, than make our people sense 
the nature of the Russian outlook, it 
would perform an invaluable service. 
If we can become realists about the 
Soviets, their tactics and their aims, 
and act thereon, we can do more for the 
peace of the world than by any other 
route. 

Let us start with the tactics. In a 
general way, Americans have known 
that the Soviets were difficult to deal 
with. Their behavior in negotiation al- 
most follows a pattern—a three-phase 
routine. Our agents in Moscow have 
become all too familiar with it. The 
first phase would be devoted to friendli- 
ness and sense. The second would turn 
suddenly to grimness. The third—if 
there was a third—saw a return to 
civility and accord. 

Why the second phase? The Rus- 
Sians are great horse-traders; perhaps 
they think to gain by shock and sur- 
prise. But the answer can hardly be so 
simple. The attack is delivered with a 
gusto that suggests a practical joke. 
It has seemed to some observers that 
Soviet diplomats took delight in wait- 
ing till everything was carefully ar- 
ranged—the table set and the tea 
poured—and then pulling the rug out 
from under the whole proceeding. Prob- 
ably the real reason for the tactic stems 
from sources that are hard for Ameri- 
cans to fathom since they exist only 
under a dictatorship. 

We would do best, therefore, to con- 


cede at once that we do not understand 


ruthlessness in Russian _ behavior 


whetoer 2 Chiles ID digke , 
or in the graver matters of politic. 
tion. We do not like Bh im eithx 

It showld be part of our realiem & , 


s— Siunly 
But having dome so we should « 
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Uimest to continue te work wit? 
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any realistic effort to seep the pw, 
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people are plainiy going through o ., 
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basic probiems—to achieve a 
friendship with them 

This is no new or romantic inve 
It is a part of history. From the 
of the American Republic the t« 
tions have had bonds of underst, 
Americans have. at times. dislike: 
sian governments: they have 
liked the Russian people We 
spoken of their sense of humer 
character shares with ours a sere 
spaciousness. Today more tha 
as they progress eastward across: 
great frontiers, their development ; 
aliels our own frontier days. The 
advance into industrialism bring > 
other factor of resemblance 

We have 
understanding. Americans couk 
should do much more than they 
doing to comprehend the Soviet Rr; 
lics. There is here an especial copy 
tunity for our younger generations . 
to learn the Russian language. © ox 
themselves expert. by study a 
contact, with the facts of Slavon) 
stitutions. Obviously, we should sees 


spoken of sources of 


break down Russian isolationiem * 
increasing our own ability & ro 
Stand 

There can be no question of 
power of Russia. The fate of the » 
depends upon her decisions « 
with those of the United State: 


count it a fortunate chance 
world that these two great peopir: 
such possibilities of friendshiy; 
speak for no romantic pretense « 
derstanding where none exists ¥ 
urge only straight talk betweer 
peoples who by nature and exper’ 
have much in common and who for 
erations have liked each other 

Reprinted from the New York He 
Tribune) 





Idea Pays Off 


Some time ago Capt. M. Eimas pointed 
out in a letter that many former combat 
men now serving in rear areas on a lim- 
ited assignment basis couldn’t wear the 
insignia of their old outfit, but had to 
sew on the base section insignia. This 
had a bad psychological effect on the 
men, Capt. Eimas said. He suggested 
such men be allowed to wear their for- 
mer insignia in miniature under the 
base section insignia. The officer’s idea 
appeared in Mail Call and came to the 
attention of theater chiefs. 

Now, according to MTOUSA Circular 
63, dated 25 April, combat men perma- 
nently reassigned to a non-combat unit 
may wear the shoulder insignia of their 
old outfit on the right shoulder sleeve 
in the same relative position prescribed 
for insignia worn on the left shoulder 
sleeve. Such GIs may choose the par- 
ticular combat unit insignia they desire 
to wear from those authorized the or- 
ganizations to which they were for- 
merly assigned. They may wear only one 
such insignia, and if they wish they 
don’t have to wear it at all. 

Personnel in a casual status (hospit- 
alized or repple-deppled) can wear the 
insignia of their old combat unit on the 
left shoulder until they are reassigned. 
Then the new insignia goes on the left 
shoulder, and the old one, if the GI 
wants to wear it, goes on the right 
shoulder. . 


MTOUSA men have their own ideas 
on entertainment and their store of 
~ sowledge on the subject is sometimes 
embarrassing. 

Set. James Darwin says we ran a shot 
of Margaret O’Brien in connection with 
her “forthcoming” picture, Lost Angel. 
The sarge saw Lost Angel 15 months 
ago in the States and wants to know 
what gives. Our apologies. 

Pvt. Thomas Beebe wants some old 
four-star movies here, in place of the 
flag-waving newer ones. He'd like to 
re-see It Happened One Night, Tom 
Sawyer, Roberta, Forty-Second Street, 
Desert Song, Tale Of Two Cities, and 
Disraeli. And he’d enjoy an encore from 
the Marx Brothers, Charlie Chaplin, Bob 
Hope and Paul Muni as they performed 
some years ago. 

Lt. Robert H. Esser doesn’t approve 
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of the “great scarcity” of newsreels at 
Red Cross and Special Service shows. 
Pvt. Law Zsdangi thinks that if the 
USO is having a lot of trouble getting 
volunteers, one answer is in the talent 
right here among MTOUSA servicemen, 
many of them professionals before the 
war. “Why not look for them?” he asks. 


T-5 Rober. L. Johnson says hats off 
to USO magician Poogie Poogie who’s 
been doing a bangup job in Italy. Poogie 
first went to the Pacific, then had 12 
days rest at home and headed straight 
for Italy. Cpl. Johnson thinks Poogie 
Poogie is “a great man in his own little 
way.” 

Cpl. John A. Rice doesn’t think the 
radio commercials at home are any 
worse than the “Army commercials” 
over here. “Why mess up the air waves” 
with material which properly belongs 
on bulletin boards,” he says. “Let’s let 
the Information and Education officers, 
insurance officers, COs, Public Rela- 
tions Committees—all of them—take 
care of keeping us posted, but put the 
radio back on an entertainment basis,” 
the corporal recommends. 


There are some GIs who agree with 
the soldier who said: “Italy is a country 
where little dirty kids sell filthy pic- 
tures on the steps of rich churches.” Pvt. 
Michael Palumbo is not one of them. 
He writes: “I don’t blame them, for we 
are at fault. We are the ones who taught 
these kids to say and do such things. 
They didn’t learn that in school. They 
learned that from us. When these kids 
see us go for filthy pictures in a big 
way, paying awful prices, we should 
clean our own back yard before we 
clean others.” 


T-3 Cecil Citron is wrapped up in the 
legal possibilities of the new interna- 
tionalized world which seems to be on 
tap. International law has been shunned 


for years by most lawyers, he says, but 
the need for such specialists is going to 
get bigger and bigger. There'll be lots 
of legal work in “shipping! reparations, 
lend-lease, finance, aviation, labor, com- 
munication, tariffs, boundaries, etc,” he 
points out. Soldiers with such qualifica- 
tions haven't had a chance to show 
them during the war, Citron thinks, 
and he wishes someone would realize 
their immediate value. 


A little credit for Regular Army men 
is asked by M-Sgt. Ralph Martin who 
thinks that Regular Army GIs are 
“coming out of this war without any 
benefits whatsoever. The regular gets 
no mustering out pay, no reenlistment 
bonus.” As a kind of compensation for 
missing out on these, veteran Martin 
suggests the Army give such men 
double time for wartime service, cut 
down the retirement age limit a little, 
or present some of the men with per- 
manent commissions. 


Anything to do with C-rations and or 
cigarettes is sure to catch the rapt at- 
tention of GIs who have existed from 
those cans or, now and then, on Chel- 
seas. A T-4 some time ago asked us if 
there ever have been cigarettes in C- 
ration cans, and we answered no and 
we're sorry now. At hand are at least 
five letters disagreeing with us, and 
the tone is so emphatic we must be all 
wet. 

Says Cpl. James Weaver: “If you will 
check up, you will find that in the “B” 
unit of C-ration, put out in '42 or ‘43, 
there were four cigarettes.” Says Pfc. 
Alex Morrison, Pfc. James and T-Sgt. 
Ruskell: “How many cans of C-rations 
did you open to decide that there never 
have been cigarettes in C-rations? One 
year ago your answer would have been 
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THE COVE 


With the war in Europe 
America swings her 
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The start of the final phase of the war against Japan will probably involve the greatest amphibious operation in world military history. 


An Appraisal Of Allied Progress 
And Situation Today In Jap War 


By Sgt. JOE BAILY 
Staff Writer 


Now IT’S Japan’s turn, and the full 
weight of Allied might, tested in 
war, is shifting from a battered, de- 
feated Germany to strike with knock- 
out force at Nippon. Almost all the 
world is arrayed against the island 
kingdom—40 countries with more than 
a billion people and a productive capa- 
city a hundredfold greater. 

Actually, only the troops and war 
weapons of the United States, the Brit- 
ish Empire and China are pressing hard 
upon Japan, although these other na- 
tions are at war with her: France, Bel- 
glum, Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, Leb- 
ation, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, The 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, Par- 
asuay, Peru, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela and 
Yugoslavia. And while Russia is miss- 
ing, the Russian threat weighs exceed- 
ingly heavy. 

Will Japan, confronting this over- 
Whelming force and with Germany’s 
fate in mind, keep on fighting? That 
84 question the Japanese have given 
No hint of answering, unless their si- 
lence is the answer. This is a moment 
When the strongest pressure is being 
brought to bear to make them answer 
. President Harry S: Truman gave 
them something of an opening with 
us statement that surrender for Japan 

*3 hot mean enslavement, only an 
eid to the rule of her militarists. Pos- 
oly Russia will call Japan upon the 
farpet and say: Either you yield now 
o We will make war on you. 

But the Allied chiefs of staff cannot 
es on whether Japan will yield or 
ken. Y,must assume that Japan will 
yd on fighting. They must plan for 

‘Ong, hard war. 


[: HAS not been wise to take Japan 
i. _ lightly. America did so in the 
mas 1940s, and Pearl Harbor and the 

defeats in the Philippines resulted 
stir tish did, too, and Singapore waa 
ai ly lost. The Japanese are tough— 
“‘0Sular people are tough. The Brit- 
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ish were tough after Dunkirk. Queen 
Victoria once said of Ireland: “I am 
Empress of 400 million people and my 
Prime Minister can’t get a handful of 
Irish to surrender.” 

From the start, Japan had certain 
physical advantages. To wage the war, 
American ships had to cover thousands 
of miles in the vast Pacific, while Ja- 
pan’s ships, moving over familiar Asi- 
atic waters, covered hundreds. The bul- 
let that hit a Jap in the Philippines 
traveled more than 15,000 miles. Now 
the distance factor, posing the princi- 
pal logistic problem of the Pacific war, 
becomes even more complex, with the 
necessity of moving millions of men 
and millions of tons of equipment from 
Europe to the Pacific. 

In many ways the Japanese military 
position is still strong. There are Allied 
military leaders who say that the war 
with Japan has not yet begun. Gener- 
ally, it is agreed that the war is in the 
encirclement phase. When the Allies 
have a great circle around Japan, with 
bases for ground troops, planes and 
ships in the Bonins, Ryukyus, Kuriles, 
Marianas, Philippines and _ finally 
China, then and only then will the fi- 
nal phase—the knockout phase—begin. 


Ba dunat like Germany, has an inner 
fortress zone, and except from the 
air the Allies have only lightly rapped 
at the gates to it. The heart of that 
fortress is the industrial center of Ja- 
pan, southwards from Tokyo to north- 
ern Kyushu. The center of it is Tsu- 
shima Strait and the perimeter swings 
on a 600-mile radius from the Strait. 
The island fortress of Tsushima and 
what is left of the Japanese fleet guard 
the intervening sea lanes, and Japa- 
nese armies in northern Korea, Man- 
chukuo, Formosa and China guard the 
perimeter. 

Japan has adopted a policy of 
strengthening herself in China. Her 
strategy there in the past three years 
has been to neutralize and seize U. S. 
air bases, to seal off the coast, to cut 
China in two and build overland com- 
munications. She has massed great 
armies in China’s Honan Province and 
made preparations for a slow, hard- 
fought withdrawal over a period of 


years across 2,000 miles of Asia to the 
outer ramparts of the inner fortress. 

The victories of the Americans in the 
Philippines, on Iwo and Okinawa, on 
the sea and in the air, and the victories 
of the British in Burma, have made Ja- 
pan definitely defense-conscious. Her 
militarists now fight not in the hope of 
winning the war but to keep from los- 
ing it. Fear of defeat, not hope of vic- 
tory, is the lash with which Japan's rul- 
ers drive their people. 

Japan has suffered crushing blows in 
the past year. Probably the most dis- 
astrous were upon the sea. When the 
Yamato went down only 50 miles off 
Kyushu a few months ago, Japan was 
left with only 12 battleships, two of 
them obsolete. Also, according to the 
best estimate, that battle off Kyushu, 
coupled with carrier attacks upon her 
fleet anchored in the Inland Sea, cost 
Japan a quarter of the navy she had 
after the battle of the Philippine Sea. 





The B-29 bombardier shown here amidst 
his instruments is one reason why the 
Pacific war will soon reach its final stage. 


Probably next in importance—and 
consequent upon her naval defeats— 
was Japan’s loss of sea communications 
with. her conquered empire in the In- 
dies. Loss of the Philippines, giving the 


Americans air bases covering the China 
Sea channel to the Indies, was part of 
this defeat. 


NOTHER staggering defeat for Ja- 

pan has been in the air. For the 
first time in the war, Allied planes in 
recent months have been destroying 
Japanese aircraft faster than the Japs 
can build them. Before the B-29s began 
operating in strength over the enemy's 
homeland, Japan’s plane production 
was estimated at 1,500 a month. Bat- 
terings of the Mitsubishi plant in Nag- 
oya, the Nakajima and Musashimo 
plants in Tokyo and the Hitachi engine 
plant at Tachikawa, west of Tokyo, cut 
this production rate sharply. 

From 1,500 miles in the Marianas, to 
750 miles on Iwo, to 350 miles on Okin- 
awa, the distance to Japan’s homeland 
has been lessened. Tokyo has been given 
in a period of weeks what Berlin got 
in years. When Okinawa’s bases are 
perfected like those on Guam and Sai- 
pan, B-29s and B-24s will double and 
triple the force of their blows. In Tokyo 
now, 28 square miles of industrial plants 
lay blackened 

Conquered Iwo has become an engi- 
neers’ ant hill. Even volcanoes are bee 
ing leveled tor airstrips. The Philipe 
pines, with every island virtually swept 
of Japs, are being cleared as a vast base 
for the coming hordes of Allied troops 
from Europe. In Burma, the Ledo- 
Burma road from India to China has 
been opened, the Rangoon-Mandalay 
railroad won and Rangoon’s harbor 
taken so that ships can rush supplies 
or men to send up the railway and 
along the road to China. 


Victories of immense strategle 
importance have been won, but 
much remains to be done before the 
encirclement phase has been completed 
and preparations made for the knock- 
out phase, which will be climaxed pos- 
sibly by invasion of the Japanese main- 
land. 

The Allies have developed amphibious 
warfare to the point where there is 
no spot in the world that cannot be 
invaded successfully. But huge bases, 
reasonably close to the invasion area, 
must be had, and a great softening-up 
campaign of bombing must precede any 
such large-scale invasion as that of the 
Japanese mainland. 

Probably island bases are not enough, 
either for training an invasion army 
or for building up an cir onslaught to 
soften Japan for the kill. A continent 

(Please turn to page 12) 
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Trio Of Nazi-Held Political 
Figures Fill In Blank Pages 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 
LAGO DI BRAIES, ITALY 


EN DISAPPEARED. Dr. Erich Heb- 

erlein, German minister plenipo- 
tentiary, vanished from neutral Spain. 
Monocled Sigismund Dayne Best, offi- 
cially of the British Legation at The 
Hague but whispered to be an intelli- 
gence agent, was spirited from the 
Dutch frontier. Prince Frederick Leo- 
pold of Prussia was suddenly absent 
from his old haunts. 

The lie factories of Stockholm, Ankara 
and Berne manufactured accounts pur- 
porting to come from within the con- 
ce atration camps of Europe. Recordings 
of Hitler’s speeches played and replayed 
in his Vienna cell were bringing mad- 
ness to Kurt von Schuschnigg, Chan- 
c_llor of Austria who refused to give in 
to Adolf Hitler at Berchtesgaden. Aging 
Leon Blum, leader of France’s Popular 
Front, had died. Pastor Martin Niemol- 
ler of Berlin had been -xecuted. 

Berlin was ominously silent. For 
years the free world wondered what 
had become of the great men and 
vomen who vanished so suddenly and 
completely after their defiance of Ad- 
olf Hitler. Were they alive or dead? 
Falsehoods and half truths from neu- 
tral capitals served only to sharpen in- 
terest. 

Last week, at the end of a dirt road 
which twists through the Dolomite Val- 


ley, infantrymen of the U. S. 85th Divi- . 


sion found a partial answer to the 
riddle. Within the green - balconied 
Hotel Praga, a four-storied Alpine 
resort, were Von Schuschnigg, Blum, 
Pastor Niemoller and 130 men and 
women about whom tke world had long 
speculated. 


ITHIN the Hotel Praga the three 

men whose fate has been most 
debated—Kurt von Schuschnigg, Leon 
Blum and Pas.or Martin Niemoller— 
filled in tne blank pag-s of the war- 
time years. 

Kur+t von Schuschnigg was sitting at 
a table in his bedroom. Sever years of 
confiner..ent had brought few physical 
changes. As in his prewar photos, the 
Austrian Chancellor has white hair, a 
toothbrush 1aoustache and wears steel- 
rimmed glasses. This is his story: 

“I was errested in my own home in 
Vienna on March 12, 1938, four weeks 
after my visit to Berchtesgaden. For 
now I cannot tell what happened in 
that meeting with Hitler. In secret 
these last years I have written a book 
disclosing what happened. When it ap- 
pears you shall know. 

“They took away my name and called 
me “Doctor Auster.” In May I was 
transferred to Gestapo headquarters at 
the Hotel Metropole. In Vienna condi- 
tions_were bad. I was never permitted 
to leave the room. On June 1, I was 
married by proxy to the Countess 
Czernin. In November I was taken to 
Munich and more solitary confinement. 
It was there in 1941 that they began 
to permit my wife to visit me for three 
hours weekly without the Gestapo pres- 
ent.” 

As Chancellor Von Schuschnigg spoke 
his wife entered the room. 

“They called her the angel of the 
concentration camps,” an English pris- 
oner whispered. “You can see why.” 

You can. The blonde beauty who 
was once the toast of Vienna remains. 
Her flaxen hair was bound in a blue 
turban. She wore a tan coat over a 
deep-necked blue suit. She asked for 
a cigarette an sat beside her husband 
as he continued his story. 


“TN JANUARY, 1942, they took us to 
Sachenhausen, near Berlin. We 
had a little house there—six rooms and 
a garden. My wife was not a prisoner— 
she acccmyanied me voluntarily—and 
they permitted her to go out and shop 
and to cook. “four years ago we had a 
daughter, Sissy, who has spent her 
whole life in concentration camps. 
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Kurt von Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Aus- 
tria who defied Hitler, with his wife, once 
the toast of Vienna. She was known as 
"the angel of the concentration camps” 
because of her beauty. Von Schuschnigg 
had been held prisoner for seven years. 


eh 








Leon Blum was leader of France’s Popular Front before he was imprisoned by the Nazis. 
The former French Premier is shown here with his wife. Both were ill when liberated. 


The famous Pastor Martin Niemoller of 

Berlin, former U-boat hero of World War I, 

imprisoned by the Nazis for his denuncia- 
tion of Hitler and the Party. 


“Last February they moved us—first 
to a camp in the Bavarian forests where 
for the first time in seven years I spoke 
to others than my family. Then we 
went to Dachau, Innsbruck and finally 
here. 

“Have I had contact with Austrian 
Patriots? No, it was impossible. For 
years they would permit me to read 
only the Voelkische Beobachter. But 
since 1942 I have secretly listened to 
BBC on a radio the Gestapo believed 
could receive only German stations.” 


EON BLUM, the Socialist premier 
of France, retained his magnificent 
vitality “ospite the -act he is an old 
man sick with lumbago and bronchitis. 
“Look at my American soldier 
sweater,” he said in greeting. “It came 
just in time, my other had holes. How is 
my friend Edgar Ansel Mower of the 





oe News? And Ambassador Bul- 
? 

“My story? I was arrested by the 
French in the country near Toulouse on 
September 15, 1940. They were most 
solicitous—they had the chief of po- 
lice do the arresting. From then until 
March, 1943, I was imprisored at Riom. 
In November, 1942, the Gestapo took 
over. There were still French guards 
from the Security Service but they 
were mere tools. 

“At the end of March they took Dal- 
adier, Gamelin and me to Buchenwald 
concentration camp. We had a little 
house there but after a month the 
others left. They didn’t want to mix 
a Jew with Christians. George Mandel, 
who is also a Jew, moved in with me. 
Later my wife arrived. The Germans 
had said she could come along but I 
did not believe it. On her own initiative 
she applied. The Gestapo sent her to 
me 


“For two years I was at Buchenwald 
with Mandel and my wife. We were sur- 
rounded by walls and guarded by 21 
SS men with vicious dogs. Only when 
we leaned out of the window and 
shouted ‘o prisoners on work detail did 
we speak to an outsider. The Gestapo 
took Mandel away to Paris July 4, 1944. 
We two waited. 

“Finally your Americans were only 
50 miles away. I spent days and nights 
listening for the sound of American 
cannon. Then the Gestapo ordered me 
moved. I had lumbago and the prison 
doctor refused permission. They threw 
me into a car. Mrs. Blum resisted and 
the Gestapo men forced her in beside 
me. For 25 cold hours we drove. That 
was when I got bronchitis, too. They 
moved us into a pair of schools. For 
four days we had little to eat.. There 
were 24 of us in a double room sleeping 
on a thin layer of straw with fleas 
crawling over it. The Gestapo lieuten- 
ant could find no gasoline. He spent 
three days hitch-hiking to Bolzano to 
secure a new camp for us—the camp 
here. Then a Wehrmacht company 
came and for the first time we realized 
we would not be killed.” 


AUNT-FACED Pastor Martin Nie- 

moller—U-boat hero of the first 
war who renounced the navy for a 
clergyman’s life—told his personal his- 
tory, too, 





“Do not ask me why I am alive. Per. 
haps Hitler was afraid of making ma). 
tyrs. Once in the first years, aroung 
1937, I was treated correctly, never 
touched. For four years there was gojj. 
tary confinement. Then twice a month, 
with the Gestapo present, my wife coy! 
visit me. Finally they relaxed the cop. 
finement and put me with three Cath. 
olic priests. 

“The arrest had come on June 1, 1937, 
I had been on a trip and returned ty 
meet friends. Next morning at 9 Ay 
the Gestapo came. During solitary con. 
finement I read 300 volumes of English 
literature. They gave me permission for 
that. I never begged them. Never did 
I get anything from them. 

“Religion during my confinement? | 
was forbidden to discuss it even with 
my wife for years. There is no religious 
feeling in the SS or Gestapo. They are 
swine. Once I had a head-on collision 
with a guard who belonged to the Je. 
hovah Witnesses. He made all sorts 
of remarks through the cell bars, I 
banged and banged on the wall until 
the commander came. We both made 
a great noise but he changed the guard, 

“Not until last Christmas when the 
Dutch Minister for War, Van Dyk, re- 
ceived permission for a Protestant 
service, did the SS and Gestapo relax 
their rules. Since then I have held 
services in the camp. It has been a 
great consolation.” 


HERE WERE scores of other stories 

told at the Hotel Praga that night 
by the newly-freed men and women. 
Typical was that of Col. John McGrath, 
an Irishman captured with the British 
Forces in France in June, 1940. The 
Germans appointed him commandant 
of a special prison camp where Irish- 
men were brought. There the Gestapo 
sought to recruit Irishmen for sabotage 
work. 

“They planned to drop agents on the 
Panama Canal Zone, England and Scol- 
land. I smashed their plot and they 
made me a Gestapo prisoner,” the col- 
onel disclosed. 

There was Capt. Peter Churchill, 
whom the Gestapo believed to be 4 
nephew of the British Prime Minister 
and sought to exchange for Rudolph 
Hess. “Actually I’m a 62nd cousin but 
they never learned that,” Capt. Church- 
ill smiled. 

All of the 133 anti-Nazis freed by the 
339th Infantry agreed their treatment 
by the Germans was wholly irrational. 
There was no physical violence. The 
stories of torture such as had been ru- 
mored about Von Schuschnigg wele 
false. There was only the mental palin 
of solitary confinement and the theegs 
of physical harm repeated over an 
over again. 4 

Why were the men who represente 
all the ideas which Adolf Hitler despised 
kept alive as hostages and accorde 
comparatively good treatment? 2 
frankly do not understand. Ordinal 
prisoners were torturec and starts . 
They were left almost totally alone. es 
one even attempted to change per 
democratic ideas. No effort was mac* 
to bribe them into becoming Nazi puP 
pets. ee 

“There is a mystic, abnormal twist - 
the Nazi brain which defies under, 
standing,” one liberated British agen 
said. Other prisoners nodded assent i. 

It is that mental quirk which a 
the great idealists to the eceangeort 
world at the hour when peace eon 
great new problems. Already these ® 
war leaders of Europe are enrou oles 
their homelands to play their full r 
in postwar Europe. 
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The Job Ahead In Germany 


Military Victory Is Just The Start 
In Reeducation Of German People 


By Cpl. KLAUS MANN 
Staff Writer 


REAKING the power of Hitler’s 

formidable war machine was a 
colossal task. That job, however, has 
been done. But the -nilitary victory is 
just a start, for ahead lie cruc’ © prob- 
lems that will have to be solved lest 
we spoil our triumph by jeopardizing 
the peace. 

One of the vital issues confronting the 
victors in Europe is the re-education of 
the vanquished German people. If we 
fail in this task, the war will have been 
fought in vain. For there will be no 
lasting peace, unless we succeed in 
changing the German mentality. No 
matter what kind of conditions—mili- 
tary, economic, territorial—the “Un- 
conditional Surrender” formula may 
imply, the issue of Germany’s moral and 
political re-education remains of para- 
mount, immediate significance. The 
German people will have to be disarmed, 
policed, in many cases punished; but 
they will also, and above all, have to be 
mentally cured. 


F WE want to fight a disease, we have 

to know its origins and symptoms. In 
what frame of mind are the men, women 
and children with whom Allied soldiers 
have had to deal as they have taken over 
German cities, towns and villages? 

It may be too early yet, at this point, 
for any definite picture of the civilian 
Germany of the future to emerge. Even 
how, however, certaig typical German 
reactions are becoming more and more 
evident. And all available reports con- 
firm one basic and alarming fact: that 
the shock of defeat, however dazing 
and bewildering, has utterly failed, so 
far, in enlightening and purifying the 
werage German’s mind. 

The German people realize that they 
have lost the war, but they seem in- 
tapable of grasping the moral implica- 
tions of their present debacle. Allied ob- 
srvers, both correspondents and sol- 
diets, are struck and irritated by the 
Germans’ complacency, self-pity and ig- 
horance. They don’t seem to regret any- 
thing, except their own unpleasant 
bight. They don’t see why they, of all 
people, should have to suffer so much. 
tl hat have we done to deserve this?” 
‘ey Will ask you—all wide-eyed naivete 
iid bland innocence. “Haven’t we al- 


_ been hard-working, law-abiding 
tizens pM 


Te GERMAN people show no trace 
. a sense of responsibility, much 
any Use of guilt. They don’t under- 
— that their present calamity is the 
a inevitable consequence of what 
~ . rman nation, as a collective body, 
= >a to the world during the past 
aw don’t understand the necessity 
men ed meaning of their humiliation, 
md ‘ough many of them appear meek 
ment oedient. Allied military govern- 

Officials seem to agree that the 
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German population is less difficult to 
handle than was anticipated. So far, 
acts of sabotage are virtually unknown. 
Overawed by the terrific display of Al- 
lied military force, the former masters 
of the continent forget, or prefer not to 
show, their usual arrogance. Their at- 
titude is described as varying from ap- 
parently sincere desire to cooperate to 
sullen acceptance of a situation that 
cannot be changed. 


E SHOULD not be too impressed 

by such stories. For, to begin with, 
it is impossible to predict whether the 
situation in Germany will remain, in 
the long run, as calm as it has been 
up to now in most areas The docility 
shown at present by many of the bank- 
rupt “supermen” may be just a transi- 
tory, almost automatic reaction to the 
stunning blow of defeat. 


UT EVEN if we presume that the 

majority of the German people will 
continue to be fairly tractable, that 
would only mean a servile acknowledg- 
ment of our physical superiority—not a 
recognition of error in the way of 
Nazism. 

For if there is anything the Germans 
understand, it is the voice of authority: 
they accept it, yield to it without ques- 
tioning. As Nazi authority crumbled, the 
perplexed Germans turned to the next, 


which was military government, taking 
orders from Allied soldiers and officials 
just as they used to take them from the 
SS and Gestapo. But they don’t see that 
the “law” of the Gestapo was indeed the 
lawlessness and brutal anarchy of the 
jungle. Nor do they understand that 
they were wrong in electing and sup- 
porting such a terroristic regime, and 
that it would have been their duty as 
civilized human beings to _ protest 
against its outrages. They don’t under- 
stand. 

They believe in success, and if many 
of them appear now only too ready to 
deny their former affiliations with the 
once all-mighty party, they do so simply 
because success has failed the Nazi 
cause. To them, “success is the ultimate 
and only proof of the correctness of 
an idea,” as one of their leaders, Dr. 
Robert Ley, has put it, concisely and 
cynically. 

If Der Fuehrer had won the war, he 
would have been worshipped by the 
entire German nation. The axiom that 
“might makes right” has been ham- 
mered into German brains They don't 
understand that Hitler’s concept of a 
“master race” and his world-conquering 
scheme were essentially wrong—a glar- 
ing insult to human reason and dignity 
—and that no temporary or even last- 
ing success could possibly have altered 
this absolute evilness. They don’t under- 


if the German people ''didn’t know’ about the ghastly things going on under Nazi rule, 

it was because it was more convenient to ignore them. After capture of the murder camp 

of Buchenwald by General Patton's forces, the citizens of Weimar (above) were brought 
to view the brutal work of their government. 





stand the difference between right and 
wrong, between good and evil 


T WILL be our job to make the Ger- 

man people understand the funda- 
mentals of human ethics. They must 
not go on believing that Nazism would 
have been all right, if only it hadn’t 
flopped. As long as they abide by this 
basic misconception, they will not be 
able to overcome their present condition 
of moral blindness and confusion. 

They must not get away with their 
hypocritical pretense that they “didn’t 
know” about all the ghastly things going 
on under Nazi rule, both at home and 
in the occupied countries. Of course, 
they knew—and if they didn’t, it was 
just because they found it more con- 
venient to ignore certain ugly realities. 
Nobody in Germany felt like worrying 
about the horrors of Dachau and Buch- 
enwald, as long as the Nazi regime 
seemed to be otherwise advantageous 
for business and Fatherland. 

They “didn’t know” that Hitler broke 
international treaties and that he was 
insatiable in his imperialistic demands. 
Was it really the Fuehrer who prepared 
and provoked this war? The German 
civilians, in their ivory-towered ignor- 
ance, had been under the impression 
that their government loved nothing 
as much as peace, but was forced into 
the present conflict by a sinister inter- 
national conspiracy. “That is what Dr, 
Goebbels told us,” they will insist, un- 
blushingly. 

They will have to go to school again 
and learn history—especially the history 
of the last 15 years. For they won’t be 
able to find a constructive approach to 
the future, unless they revise their dis- 
torted view of the past. 


O THE average German, the future 
is just a blank space. Not the slight- 
est sign of a reawakening of political 
consciousness or organization has been 
noticed anywhere in Germany. It seems 
that the Germans—traditionally lacking 
in political instinct and initiative—have 
now reached a state of complete apathy. 
I have found this discouraging indif- 
ference in the faces and voices of many 
German prisoners of war with whom I 
tried to discuss political ideas and 
prospects. What kind of government 
would they like to see established in 
Germany, after Hitler? My question was 
always foliowed by a stony, embarrass- 
ing silence. Finally one of them would 
speak up: “Rudolf Hess might be a 
good man to take over... .” And an- 
other Landser would suggest, some- 
what reluctantly: “Or some kind of 
democracy wouldn’t be so bad, per- 
es 
Some kind of democracy! They don’t 
understand the meaning of the word. 
They live in a moral, intellectual and 
political vacuum—which is the legacy 
of National Socialism. For the Nazi 
movement has never been based on 
anything like an authentic faith or a 
(Please turn to page 12) 
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LAST WEEK... 


At Rheims, France, and Berlin, _ 
Germany, the German High 
Command signed the Act of 
Unconditional Surrender and 
the war in Europe was offi- 
cially over. 


In Germany, the first U. S. re- 
porters in Berlin reported the 
German capital a complete 
ruin. Hermann Goering and 
Albert Kesselring, along with 
other Nazi bigwigs, were cap- 
tured. 





In Europe, remnants of the Ger- 
man land and sea forces sur- 
rendered. Allied troops landed 
in Norway to arrange the dis- 
arming and withdrawal of 
Germans. 


In Washington, the Army’s point 
system of demobilization was 
revealed and it was announced 
that 1,300,000 men would be 
discharged within a year. 


In San Francisco, Foreign Com- 
missar Vyacheslav Molotov 
disclosed that 16 Polish po- 
litical leaders had been ar- 
rested. Negotiations among the 
Big Three on the question 
were temporarily broken off. 
Molotov also declared the suc- 
cess of the conference was as- 
sured. 


EUROPE 


The End Is The Beginning 

As the last echoes of jubilant VE-Day 
celebrations died down across Europe 
last week, the people’ of a continent now 
at peace looked from the battlefront to 
the homefront ... and found that the 
end of one struggle meant only the be- 
ginning of another. 

For Europe, with its cities in rubble, its 
communication and transportation sys- 
tems shattered, and its peoples scattered 
across the continent, there was little of 
cheer in the future. She was without coal 
to revive her industries, without clothes 
to keep her people warm, and without 
food, except in isolated regions. There 
was little sign of immediate relief. And 
just ahead for the millions of homeless 
and hungry was the prospect of another 
winter. 

Across the map of Europe, peoples 
looking to the future discovered: 

For England, like the United States, 
there was not yet peace; there was still 
the war against Japan. On the English 
homefront, the struggle was one of re- 
construction, of removing the rubble re- 
minders of the Battle of Britain and 
replacing them with homes for the home- 
less. Politicaliy, there were the new elec- 
tions to look forward to—the first since 
the war. And, as in all other Allied coun- 
tries, there was the problem of what to do 
with Germany. 

In Russia, VE-Day may have meant 
the end of the war—or it may have not. 
The American people would have liked 
to know—so would the Japanese. With 
the other countries of Europe, however, 
Russia faced the titanic job of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation for her mil- 
lions of homeless. Despite the vastness 
of her new industrial.empire beyond the 
Urals, Russia must look to the outside 
world for help in rebuilding her indus- 
trial centers and providing for her peo- 
ples’ needs. 

France, devastated first by the Ger- 
man blitz, then devastated azain in the 
German defeat, faced a staggering re- 
building program that experts say may 

_ take a decade. Her laborers, enslaved by 
Germany, must be repatriated. Her home- 
less, roaming the countryside, must be 
sheltered. More than 2,000,000 buildings 
must be rebuilt. Politically, too, France 
was on the move. Already the first elec- 
tions in nine years had been held and 
the first results showed that the political 
trend was toward the left. 

In the Low Countries the sea proved a 
more destructive instrument of war than 
enemy artillery and bombing. So much 
of the country had been flooded that it 
might be ten’years before Holland could 
be drained and the soil made fertile 
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FIELD MARSHAL WILHELM KEITEL 
Off came his monocle. See “Europe.” 


again. With their farms gone, at least 
one-third of all Dutch families had been 
ruined. Most cities had already exhausted 
their food supply, and with their dairy 
herds liquidated by the Nazis, there was 
little hope for immediate relief. 

The Balkans, unlike most of the war- 
swept nations of Europe, had no whole- 
sale reconstruction problems and, with 
the exception of Greece, no great food 
shortages. To them, the end of the war 
meant the beginning of a new quest for 
political security and stability ... an- 
other chance to dampen the fuse in the 
Balkan powder keg. 

Poland, where war began, was being 
buffeted about like a ping-pong ball in 
a maelstrom. She faced the ticklish job 
of setting up a new government that 
would satisfy not only her people, but 
her Allies. She must yield part of her 
territory to one ally, hopeful of regaining 
other territory from Germany. Repatria- 
tion of her people, driven into Germany 
for slave labor, was a staggering task. 

Italy, attempting a come-back, still 
twitched with birth-pains as she sought 
to create a new government, feed her 
people, repair the wounds of war, and 
regain the respect of the world. 

Germany, like the victim of a game 
of forfeits, was waiting to learn the fate- 
ful consequences she must pay. Her pris- 
oners of war, in prison camps around the 
world, would be long in coming home. 
The Allies realized that to turn several 
million skilled fighters loose on wrecked 
streets of the Reich might pave the way 
for anarchy and revolution. Her able- 
bodied men were wanted by Russia, by 
France and the Lowlands to rebuild the 
cities the Wehrmacht had destroyed. And 
for the first time, Germany found that 
her own cities had been demolished, her 
capital a hollow shell. The people could 
see no comfort ahead. The Allies had 
clearly indicated that German recon- 
struction—except for the crucial prob- 
lem of reeducation—was strictly a Ger- 
man problem. Defeated Germany, who 
once bled conquered countries, now it- 
self was bleeding. 

Last week saw victory in Europe, but 
the long, hard struggle still stretched 
ahead, for victor and vanquished alike. 


Drama In Two Scenes 

The first scene was laid in a red- 
brick schoolhouse in Rheims, France. 
The room was about 30 by 35 feet. On 
its walls were tacked battle maps and 
large charts showing what the battles 
had cost in men. On the floor were red 
carpets. In the room’s center was a 
plain table with a black top and on 
it was a stand containing two gold- 
topped pens. The time was the early af- 
ternoon of Monday, May 7. ' 

People began to enter the room, buzz- 
ing—reporters, radiomen, cameramen, 
with their equipment. Sixty of them, 
murmuring like the chorus from a Greek 
drama, stood by the walls as the min- 
utes passed. Then a half dozen generals 
entered — American, British, Russian, 
French—and sat around the table. The 
floodlights shone on them. The atmos- 
phere was stuffy. At the head of the 
table was Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
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Chief of Staff for General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. His mouth was hard, and 
so were his eyes. He looked tired. He had 
been negotiating for 33 hours. 

Soon, three Germans walked in, one of 
them General Gustav Jodl,-Chief of Staff 
for the German High Command. His 
unhandsome face was ravaged by traces 
of a skin disease, but his back was stiff 
and he looked a model of Prussian mili- 
tarism. No one saluted. The Germans sat 
down with their backs to the cameramen. 
Jodl sat opposite General Smith in the 
glare of the floodlights. The atmosphere 
was cold and punctilious, although the 
air was close. 

His face expressionless, General Jodl 
bent over the papers before him and with 
a gold-topped pen he signed four sets of 
them. Then, as he put the cap on the 
pen, he looked up and around at the 
Allied representatives, and his eyes stayed 
the least longest on the unwavering eyes 
of General Suslaparoff, the Russian dele- 
gate. Finally, General Jodl looked at Gen- 
eral Smith and said: “I would like to 
say something.” General Smith nodded 
and the German stiffly rose to his feet. 
Said he, his voice choking and break- 
ing: “Herr General, with this signature 
the German people and the German 
armed forces are for better or worse 
delivered into the victors’ hands. In this 
hour I can only express the hope that 
the victors will treat them with gener- 
osity.” He sat down quickly and no one 
spoke, but General Smith‘s eyes seemed 
to be on the casualty chart behind the 
German’s back. In a moment the Ger- 
mans left. The whole scene had taken 
just five minutes. 

The second scene was laid the follow- 


ing day in a room of a mj); 
what is left of Berlin Go? 
of the United States, Great nt 
viet Russia and France hung o . 
and there was the plain tab 
newsmen -and Photographer, 
stroke of midnight, Marshal Ge, : 
kov, second in commang + 
Stalin, entered, followed by 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder. te 
SHAEF, and ether represen 
cluding the Russian generals 
tured Hitler’s capital. 7 

Marshal Zhukov, Standing 9 
the assembly: “We have gathe 
to accept the terms of uncongitj, 
render from the commander of 
man forces. I suggest we shou 
with the work and summon the 
sentatives of the German Co 
Entered then monocled Fici4. 
Wilhelm Keitel, Commander in ¢ 
the German Armed Forces and 
German military leaders. They ¢, 
seats in absolute silence. Marsha] 
and Air Marshal Tedder in tur 
to them: “Gentlemen, the Ac 
conditional Surrender is aby 
signed. I turn to the represen 
the German High Command 
question: Have they the act 
and have they made themselves 
with it? Do the represeitatiyes 
German High Command agree 
this act?” 

In a low voice, Field Marsh 
said: “I agree,” and handed over 
ment giving him the authori: 
Admiral Karl Doenitz, the new 
Marshal Zhukov suggested that 
man sign the act of unconditigy 
render. His face flushed, tears 
eyes, the head of the German 
Forces approached the table and 
four sets of documents. The only 
were the scratch of the pen and 
of cameras. When he finished, 
moved his monocle and suddenly 
in sad shame-faced fashion. It y 
when Marshal Zhukov said: “Th 
man delegation may retire,” 
Germans walked out. 

Thus, its ends hundreds of mils 
the curtain came down last 
Nazi Germany. 
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End Is The Middle 


“ional surrender in Germany 
undiirovoKed celebrations from 
er) to Los Angeles, from Minnea- 
' New Orleans, but all were tinged 
sobriety and most conversations 
began with joyous phrases about 
p betied with afterthoughts of the 
the Pacific and the casualties still 
‘suffered there. Editorial comment 

great victory in Europe reflected 
ajf-and-half feeling of the Amer- 


e. 
York Times comment was: 
now Japan. These have not been 
; but only one. The war goes on 
tus put VE-Day behind us. We 
ave a war to win.” New York’s 
Tribune followed the same trend 
pught, observing that “the moment 
nce and exultation is not so for 
whose men are on Okinawa or 
an. Nevertheless,” the paper agreed, 
;g moment of success and release, 
ment which could not be denied 


peoples... 
4 the Evening Star of Washington: 
dawn coming up is full of fre- 
ws challenges, and unless we meet 
with wisdom and resolution the 
swe hail today, with all its bright 
¢s, may turn to ashes within a 
president Harry Truman to all 
4: “If I could give you a single 
ord for the coming months, that 
ic_-work, work, work. We must work 
ich the war. Our victory is but half 
The West is free, but the East is 
, bondage to the treacherous ty- 
of the Japanese. When the last 
«se division has surrendered uncon- 
ally, then only will our fighting job 
ne. We must work to bind up the 
4s of a suffering world—to build 
jing peace, peace rooted in justice 
w. We can build such a peace only 
rd, toilsome, painstaking work—by 
standing and working with our Al- 
n peace as we have in war. The 
head is no less important, no less 
t, no less difficult than the task 
now happily is done. I call upon 





4A MAN TO BE heard from is Senator 
Kenneth Douglas McKellar, whose black 
bow tie, iron gray hair and acid wit 
are rated among the more important 
fixtures of the U. S. Senate. The 76- 
year-old McKellar has spent 46 of those 
years in Congress, and 28 of them in the 
Senate as Tennessee’s outstanding 
Democrat. Thanks to the use of job 
patronage. parliamentary guile, stead- 
fast loyalty and strict seniority rules, 
McKellar has risen to be perhaps the 
most influential Senator now in the 
Chamber. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is Dean of the Senate, honorary 
— pro-tem of that body follow- 
ng Vice President Truman’s ascend- 
ancy to the Presidency; chairman of 
the powerful Post Office Committee 
that controls so many political appoint- 
ments; acting chairman of the equally 
powerful Appropriations Committee in 
the absence of Sen. Carter Glass and, 
finally, the only Senator in U. S. history 
ever to be invited by the President to 
sit in on all Cabinet meetings. Mild- 
looking but tenacious, McKellar is 
praised for his unwavering loyalty and 
is criticized for his admitted dislike of 
the civil service system as opposed to 
the “spoils system.” Not only does Mc- 
Kellar control many Senate votes by 
the simple but effective method of 
holding the purse strings as chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, but 
he is also the symbol of the stalwart 
Old Guard of the Democratic party. 
One of the fathers of the Tennessee 
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ienthal fired from his job as TVA chair- 
man. Most observers, however, seem to 
feel that Lilienthal has done a compe- 
tent job. Apparently this feeling 
shared by President Truman himself, 
who recently reappointed Lilienthal to 
serve for another term. But despite his 
failure to stop the reappointment, the 
short, paunchy figure with the gold- 
rimmed spectacles is still a potent voice 
to be heard from. 


* * * 


A MAN WHO DEFINITELY HAS been 
heard from is Edward J. Kennedy, the 
Brooklyn-born news-hawk who scooped 
the world on the story of the recent 
German surrender at Rheims. Starting 
out as an architect, Kennedy quickly 
switched to newspaper work and his 
journalistic journeys soon took him 
from Brooklyn to Paris to Newark to 


A visitor in every European country t 
except Scandinavia and Russia, Ken- 
nedy got his baptism as a war corre- 
spondent in the Spanish Civil War. 
Moving to North Africa he covered 
Wavell’s desert offensive in the winter 
of 1940-41 and later accompanied the 
British Expeditionary Force on its dash 
to Greece. He was with them on the 
dash back from Piraeus to Crete and 
finally to Cairo. From Egypt the dark- 
haired, slightly slouched paragraph 
trooper moved to Algiers where the AP 
put him in charge of all coverage for 
the North African campaign. Naples 
and Rome soon made his acquaintance 
and when the invasion of Southern 
France came, Kennedy came with it. 
Southern France was the birthplace of 
“Task Force Kennedy”—three other war 
correspondents and Kennedy who broke 
out of the beachhead and dashed 
through Maquis territory to the Swiss 
border. Later, Kennedy again broke out 
into the open, racing ahead of the front 
lines to join up with the forces from 
Normandy and dashing on into Paris. 
Last week Kennedy alone broke out 
into the open—and into the middle of 
a sizzling international controversy— 
when he beat the world by 24 hours on 
the first announcement of the German 
surrender at Rheims. The beat was 
termed unethical by his fellow reporters 
at SHAEF, an unusual development, be- 
cause newsmen usually stick together 
in a fight with the censors. Kennedy 
stuck to his guns, but at the week’s 
end was still not off the spot.—E. W. 











every American to stick to his post until 
the last battle is won. Until that day, let 
no man abandon his post or slacken his 
efforts.” 


Veterans’ Folly? 

Alaska, once called “Seward’s Folly,” is 
now called “America’s last frontier,” 
where vast natural riches await those 
with the ancestral guts to leave the “old 
world” of the 48 States and pioneer 
among the uncharted wildernesses of the 
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aging veterans, in particular, to think 
about settling in Alaska after the war. 
Such soldiers and other interestec Amer- 
icans have been taking it for granted 
that, if they do pull up stakes and head 
north, they will get to Alaska via the 
Alcan Highway. They expect to stay in 
heartening contact with civilization 
through this wartime emergency road 
which runs 1,671 miles from Great Falls, 
Montana, to Fairbanks. 

But in Washington last week, the Sen- 
ate National Defense Investigating Com- 
mittee, known as the Mead Committee, 
was faced with the prospect of letting 
the Alcan Highway) rot, along with the 
Canol Oil project in northern Canada 
which was abandoned last month by the 
army after 134,000,000 dollars had been 
spent on it. 

The two projects were closely related 
from their start in 1942. Canol was to 
supply fuel for the highway and the air- 
fields along it which were being used to 
strengthen Alaska’s defenses and to ferry 
materiel to Russia. The highway was to 
tie together these airfields, which were 
hundreds of miles apart, and to carry 
truck convoys to Alaska. Canol, which did 
not start operating in full until 1944, has 
proven a flop. The Alcan, built over the 
Rockies, swamps and glacier-fed rivers 
in nine months by 14,000 GIs, has con- 
tributed an inestimable service to the 
war effort. 

Still, investigation of the road was in- 
evitable after the fate of Cano.. Sen. 
William Langer (Rep., N. D.) has been 
asking for such a step for two years as 
the principal critic of the highway, which 
cost more than five times the estimated 
cost of 25,000,000 dollars. The crux of 
Langer’s argument is that the Alcan 
would have cost much less had it been 
built close to the west coast of Canada 
and not far inland. 

Senator Langer believes that the Ca- 
nadian Pacific railway is somehow con- 
nected with the situation which resulted 
in the more expensive alternative. The 
Canadian Pacific owns the airfields 
which the Alcan links. Langer claims the 
railroad also owns a steamship line which 
services southeast Alaska and which 
would suffer from the competition of a 
road which ran coastwise to Alaska. An- 
other factor which has come to the Mead 
Committee’s attention is the lack of in- 
terest on Canada’s part to maintain the 
Alcan after the war, which it has con- 
tracted to do. Canadian government offi- 
cials say the cost may prove too high, 
because the road runs through sparse 
desolated country where settlements are 
often 300 miles apart. 

The dilemma which the Mead Commit- 
tee faces in making recommendations 
is rooted in the amount of faith America 
has in Alaska’s future. Only a bounding 
tourist trade and a growing Alaska can 
make the Alcan road less than a folly 
after the war. Yet only the existence 
of the Alcan as a permanent, man-sized 
link between the States and the rich 
northern territory is going to stimulate 
such tourist traffic and the influx of 
ex-soldier pioneers who alone can make 
Alaska, the “49th State,” grow as it could. 


FAR EAST 


The End Is Yet To Be 


For Europe, the end of the war against 
Germany was the beginning of the fight 
to live again. For Americans at home, it 
was the middle of a war which began, 
not in Europe, but at Pearl Harbor, and 
Pearl Harbor had not yet been wholly 
avenged. For the Americans already in 
the Pacific and readying to strike at the 
Asiatic mainland or the Japanese main- 
land, the end of the war in Europe meant 
help. It meant a quicker finish to a part 
of the world struggle which had been of 
secondary interest for three years, al- 
though Americans had died and bled 
there all that time. 

News of the war’s end came to em- 
battled U. S. soldiers and marines on 
Okinawa in the Ryukyus while driving 
rain dampened enthusiasm under wet, 
miserable, muddy conditions. It was the 
39th day of a rugged campaign to occupy 
all of Okinawa, only 325 miles from the 
Japanese mainland. 

T-Sgt. William R. Compton of St. Louis, 
Mo., commented he didn’t think victory 
in Europe would “do us much good over 
here for a long time, because it’s likely 
to be many months before we get help 
from there.” Cpl. Lawrence A. Goulet of 
Island Pond, Vermont, said: “All I can 
say is I hope it will get us home earlier.” 
Marine Pfc. Charles W. Jensen of Water- 
loo, Iowa, remarked: “It can’t help but 
shorten this war considerably.” Sgt. 
George D. Bingham of Mayfield, Ky., said: 
“It’s next to the best news I could hear 
out here. The best would be the end of 
the Pacific war and I’ve got a hunch that 
won’t be long coming.” 

A few soldiers bluntly voiced fear that 
the home front would not back them up 
as strongly as it had before. One soldier 
asked: “What are they going to do back 
there in the States—get drunk and forget 
about us here?” Another said: “So they’ll 
open the race tracks and turn on the 
lights and give the people all the gas 
they want and the hell with us.” Said a 
third: “They’ll think the war is over and 
they’ll quit their jobs and leave us to fight 
these bastards with pocket knives.” The 
same men who thus “blew their tops” 
probably thought better a few minutes 
later, but by that time the reporter was 
off to file his story. Most GIs on Okinawa 
reacted like good-natured Pfc. Sam Hel- 
man of Jersey City, who said, “I wouldn’t 
blame the folks at home if they got drunk 
today. But I hope they sober up tomorrow 
as there’s still lots of work still to be 
done.” 

Lt. Gen. George Kenney, commanding 
the Far East Air Forces, said he was 
“tickled to death. The way to end it is to 
pile everything onto the Nips. Now we 
can hit two, three or four targets instead 
of one.” There were no high-ranking 
guesses as to when the Pacific war might 
end.. Navy and Marine scuttlebutt and 
Army latrine rumors went out on a limb 
in some quarters to predict the end of 

* the war within nine months. But then 
the Americans who landed at Casablanca 
on November 7, 1942, hardly expected the 
European war to last 912 days more. 
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as spectacular as a skyrocket on the 4th 
of July nor will it pack the power of a 
bazooka or a robot bomb (they’re rock- 
ets, too). But it will serve to illustrate 
the rocket principle. 

“All you need is a rubber balloon,” 
Dr. Zim advises. “Blow up the balloon, 
hold its mouth shut with two fingers 
and you have a rocket. Relax your two 
‘ fingers and watch the balloon. As soon 
as you let go the balloon, it darts off 
your hand and, if it has been blown 
up sufficiently, may travel across the 
room or turn a few loops in the air 
before it finally collapses on the floor. 
To all intents and purposes you have 

seen a rocket in flight.” 

Dr. Zim goes on to explain that when 
the air was rushing out at the bottom, 
the pressure against the balloon there 
was less than it was at the top of the 
balloon. So the balloon, now subjected 
to unequal pressure, moved in the di- 
rection of the greater force. 

“The movement of the ‘rocket’ is due 
# the internal differences in pressure 
because . Stream of the compressed 
gas is being forced out through a nar- 
row orifice,” the author explains. “The 
same priaciple that applies to the bal- 
loon applies to skyrockets, bazookas and 
liquid fuel rockets. It will apply to 
space ships when they are made. The 
principal is a universal one that has 
wide application. It is known as the 
principle of reaction.” 

The principle is one of Isaac New- 
ton’s famous laws of motion, the third 
law: For every action there is an equal 
and opposite reaction. As an example, 
Dr. Zim cites the following case: If an 
absent-minded professor is struck by 
an auto while crossing the street, he 
may console himself with the know- 
ledge that he hit the automobile just 
as hard. The repairs the professor will 

‘require may be much greater than 
those on the auto, but this is only 
because the mass and velocity of the 
ne are both much greater than 
is 

Of rocket construction, Dr. Zim says: 

“A modern rocket using liquid fuels 
has as its core a combustion chamber 
that is the engine of the rocket and 
a specially designed exhaust nozzle. 
Fuels, such as gasoline and oxygen, 
are burned in the combustion chamber 
to produce gases under pressure. All 
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This is a story of things not yet—of things only just begun. These are the 
author’s own words, but they provide the best summary for this fascinating 
“popular” discussion of rockets and jet-propelled planes whose origin is lost in 
history and whose future apparently is limited only by the ingenuity of man. 

“It is a comforting thought,” Dr. Zim writes, “to find that rockets are not 
things out of this world. They involve no mysterious mechanisms nor do they rely 
on forces different from those familiar to all of us.” 

With these reassuring words he goes on to describe a “workable rocket” 
which you can make yourself in less than one minute. To be sure, it will not be 





things being equal, the greater the 
pressure in the combustion chamber, 
the greater the velocity of the rocket. 
The combustion chamber must be just 
large enough to permit the fue! and 
oxygen to mix and burn completely. 
In actual practice, an egg-shaped 
chamber has been favored. 

“Surrounding the combustion cham- 
ber are cooling fins or some kind of 
cooling system. In addition there is a 
tank for oxygen and one for fuel and 
some method of forcing both into the 
combustion chamber. Externally, rock- 
ets are streamlined and are often 
equippéd with tail fins to stabilize them 
in flight. 





An interplanetary rocket ship might some day be the lifeboat to save humanity from a dying earth. 


The Future Of Jet-Propelled Ships 


ROCKETS AND JETS—By Herbert S. Zim; Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York; 


“In powder rockets, the fuel prob- 
lem is different. Powder rockets have 
no true combustion chamber. The 
powder provides both fuel and oxygen, 
and the wall of unburnt powder and 
the casing of the rocket may be con- 
sidered as the ‘combustion chamber.’ 

“After many years as a minor 4th of 
July attraction, rockets have now come 
in to their own as the latest weapons 
of war. The bazooka, ‘Z’ gun, rocket 
gun, rocket bomb and all the other 
varieties of rocket weapons show how 
widely these self-propelled shells have 
been used in World War II. The ‘secret 
weapons’ of the war are largely rocket 
weapons.” 

Jet devices are almost as simple as 
rockets, Dr. Zim says. A jet propulsion 
system, he explains, consists only of 
an air compressor, a combustion cham- 
ber and an expansion tunnel. The re- 
action to the backward push of the 
“jet” when it leaves the plane sends 
the plane forward. 

In an entertaining resume of the 
history and development of jet and 
rocket devices, Dr.» Zim says that the 
first hint of the use of the reaction 
idea occurs in the rather vague legends 





from its various editions. 





“Going ashore early tonight, eh, Wilcoren?” 


One of the cartoons in “The Best From Yank, the Army Weekly,” a collec- 
tion of articles, news photographs and drawings compiled by Yank editors 
Published by E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 
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of steam or compressed air, to tes most fe 
der of the spectators.” 18 a 
The author ascribes the first | > od 
rockets in battle to the Chinese ; od d in 
13th century. mi eS eeu 
“An ancient Chinese many. mn . 


well illustrated, tells the story of 
battle of Pien-King when the Chin, 
fought their Tartar enemies in js 
A.D. The account tells how the 

fenders of the city used ‘arrows 
flying fire’ that terrified the ener 
The description and illustration j,ammdl- 
cate that these ‘arrows of flying 
were actually rockets and not ording 
arrows dipped in burning pitch m 
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sticks on the rockets, perhaps fay A Tr 
ered like arrows, made it plausibje game gaping 
call these new weapons ‘arrows’ e mornt 
though they were not shot from a bog esident 

The author discusses the ge ron } 
rockets at various times in the syhgmmm 8 [C8 
quent military history of the work n of 340 
and explains with simplicity and cgi ers St 
ity the operations of the Germ baby 





rocket bombs, the jet-propelled plane 
and the other rocket weapons used; 














this war. He suggests that the wartiy f FIRS’ 
developments in the jet - propulsi Harry § 
field may pave the way for a revol Collabo 








tion in aviation in the near future ughton | 

One of the most fascinating sectig me, ant 
of the book deals with the possibili and le 
of using rockets for inter-planety an Com 





travel. 

“The future development of paggay 
ger rockets may depend on the pr 
ress made in the field of jet pron 
siun,” Dr. Zim says. “This new meth 
of powering planes without propelley 
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may be the preliminary step tow in Fron 
true rocket travel. Planes may be deve? 
vised that will use propellers or jm And | 
at take-off and that will operate q™mmenam 
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rectly on the rocket principle wh 
sufficient altitude is attained. 

“As to inter-planetary travel, th 
is anybody’s guess, but the problem 
are so complex that, despite the e 
thusiasm of writers and the great ch 
lenge of the unknown, one is incling 
to be less spectacular. Be assured t 
the first flights will not involve pa 
sengers and perhaps the first hund 
or more attempts will prove failurg 
but if man sets his mind on escapin 
the limits of his earthly environmen 
these failures will only be steppin 
stones towards ultimate success. 

“Probably the strongest reason th 
will drive man onward to space trav 
is his insatiable curiosity. There seem 
little practical reason to go to them 
or Venus or Mars. The environmen 
there are ones in which we can 
easily survive. Probably nothing exisl 
on those planets valuable enough 4 
pay for the cost of transporting itl 
earth; nothing, perhaps but the sails 
faction it will give man to be able 
land on Mars and see for himself w 
it is like. 

“Those who want to look far inl 
the distant future may picture thing 
as J. B. S. Haldane does in The las 
Judgment, and reflect on the poss 
ity that our descendants, many gener 
ations removed, must abandon th 
earth like a sinking ship. Should thing 
come to pass in such a manner, inter 
planetary rockets would indeed be thé 
only lifeboats which could save human 


ity from ld and dying earth” 
y from a cold y € pW, 
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BOOK NOTES 


A FIRM WHICH will publish nothing 
but first novels, the Venture Press, . “ 
been opened by Simon and Schustef 
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according to the United Press. The Ne sd the 
York Times Book Review Section say of rhe 
the first book Venture will publist a ae 
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titled, The Happy Time, the story of 
French Canadian’s childhood. abl 
Robert Fontaine and is autobiograps 
rather than fiction, but then most firs 





























































le ‘ j 25, anyway. Gener; 
novels are aptobographie q MeeArth 
RICHARD TREGASKIS, gallivantint . 
war reporter who wrote Guadaleam ts 
Diary and Invasion Diary, has ee and 9 
a novel for Random House, ag Can’ } 
Than Fear. It covers six tense hout annor 
in the life of an American infant i inn 
captain in a partially-seized rye m" . Mc 
town. Tregaskis, who was almost <" . ed Co 
while covering the Italian invasion, ing mies 
another close shave while gather d poli 
material for this book in Germany: OUND 
* * * te ; 
THE RISE AND decline of Philadets Mains th 
phia is treated genially by Stt Mig, ona 
Burt in his Philadelphia, Holy nan 
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by neeiatey. —— 
‘owing it, Christopher Mor- 
0 Reviewon the City of Brotherly 
4 this: “I don’t suppose even 
js so dominated by a small aris- 
y of birth and ease, perfectly 
able unless you are born into 
ost felicitously introduced. No- 
js an aristocracy more modest, 
ing sweet-humored, even hospi- 
"to ‘radical notions if they are 
ined in the proper tone of voice, 
ith courteous Manners. 
* © * 
ry's BOOK OF THE MONTH Club 
jon is a dual affair. One is a novel, 
world, The Flesh and, Father 
py Bruce Marshal, and the sec- 
Up Front, by Stars and Striper Bill 
im, . va 
KET BOOKS’ phenomenally fast 
ation of Franklin Delano Roose- 
A Tribute has the publishing 
aping. The staff went to work 
morning, April 13, the day after 
»sident’s death; copy went to the 
r on Monday; the first bound 
was ready Wednesday and distri- 
» of 340,000 copies began April 20. 
shers say it means bookmakers 
ow be on top of the news in a way 
reamed of months ago. 
* > * 
: FIRST BIOGRAPHY of Presi- 
Harry S. Truman will be out in 
Collaborating authors are Frank 
yghton of the Washington Bureau 
me, and Walter Heymeyer, eco- 
and legal adviser to the famed 
an Committee. 


BEST SELLERS 


FICTION 


nreen Years—A. J. Cronin 
in From Castile—Samuel Shella- 


jyst issued 


er 
r And High Heaven—Gwethalyn 
sham 
t Son—Edna Ferber 

otal Wife—Jrving Stone 

r Amber—Kathleen Winsor 

ry Row—John Steinbeck 

Ballad And The Source—Rosamond 


mann 
iment In Athens—Glenway Wes- 


Robe—Lloyd C. Douglas 


NONFICTION 


Men—Ernie Pyle 
Boy—Richard Wright 
hing Can Happen—George and 
n Papgshvily 
d Stop Me—Benneti Cerf 
Thurber Carnival—_James Thurber 
= The Russians—William L. 
ite 
ion In Asia—Owen Lattimore 
- To Serfdom—Friedrich A. 
ant Valley—Louis Bromfield 
er War—Lt. Oliver Jensen, USNR 


RADIO®STAGE 


Short Takes... 


Gangster pictures are coming back, 
but on an international scale. Two 
producers are after the book title, 
Sawdust Caesar with the intention of 
filming the life of that diplomatic Dil- 
linger, Benito Mussolini. And there’s 
a shortage of film in H’wood, too... 
Bing Crosby, heading overseas soon, 
has asked the Andrews Sisters to tag 
along ... Lily Pons hits a high note 
of denunciation when she talks about 
Maurice Chevalier, because she thinks 
he’s a collaborationist in spite of the 
fact he was cleared. And she’s even 
more furious about Gigli. Or so col- 
umnist Dot Kilgallen has it... Sin- 
atra has been OK'd for overseas do- 
ings. Phil Silvers will be in the same 
UsO unit. . Irene Dunne is more 
than a clever comedienne. Last week 
she argued the affirmative of “Is War 
Impairing Our Moral Standards?” on 
America’s Town Hall Meeting of the 
Air ...Mae West may put the Queen 
of Sheba on the stage next ... The 
Battle of San Pietro, outstanding bat- 
tle documentary film made in the Ital- 
ian , Theater, was released to movies 
in the States last week. The Army 
Pictorial Service film, perhaps the best 
of the war, covers D-Day at Salerno, 
the crossing of the Volturno, the Liri 
Valley, etc., and follows the 143rd In- 
fantry Regiment. 


Band Stands... 


Shep Fields and his orchestra will go 
overseas sometime in June. His draft 
board has OK'd Fields, whose group in- 
cludes a girl harpist, boy and girl sing- 
ers and a 14-piece band . . . Hal Mc- 
Intire’s band, set to go overseas ‘n May, 
is having trouble getting draft board 
releases, a business which has beset 
many bands with good overseas inten- 
tions . . . Song, Mail Call, written by 
Tony Sacco of the Stars and Gripes GI 
show now playing Italy, has been 
bought for publication back home. Sgt. 
Thom Conroy wrote the words ...A 
group of well-known musicians are now 
in 1-A, including Will Bradley, who gave 
up bandleading to do free-lance radio 
work ... Cab Calloway had a throat 
tumor removed. 


Five And Ten... 


B’way and H'’wood actress Gladys 
Cooper was asked by reporters in Lon- 
don to name the ten outstanding beau- 
ties in H’wood. Miss Cooper, without 
batting a well-groomed eyelid, said: 
“There are not that many beauties in 
Hollywood.” She was, of course, speak- 
ing from her knowledge of movie stars 


This is blonde Martha Wilkerson, known to 

American servicemen overseas as "GI jill” 

of Armed Forces Radio Stations. In private 

life she’s the wife of a soldier and the 
mother of a 3-year-old girl. 


as they look before the makeup man 
rolls up his sleeves, so it’s impossible 
to argue with Miss C. unless you’ve had 
such good luck yourself. 

Columnist E. V. Durling, who has 
probably had such luck, agrees with 
Miss Cooper and names the five which 
he thinks are the only really beautiful 
actresses out west. They are: Vivien 
Leigh, Greer Garson, Hedy LaMarr, 
Jeanne Crain and Irene Dunne. Three 
of the five, we note, are imported beau- 
ties. 


Lili For Lili‘s Sake... 


Early in the Italian campaign, Amer- 
ican soldiers picked up the German- 
born song, the haunting Lili Marlene. 
A few Yanks who got to Yugoslavia 
in those days were on the receiving 
end of baleful stares when they started 
whistling the song, because the Yugo- 
slavs didn’t share the feeling, at least 
then, that a beautiful song is a beau- 
tiful song, no matter who writes it. 

In New York last week at the snifty 
Cotillion Room of the Hotel Pierre, 
singer Margaret Scott began to sing 
Lili as an encore. A Lady Doversdale, 
American widow of a British title, ac- 
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companied by middle-aged socialite 
Mary Wiborg, began to hiss and heckle. 
Twice they left, twice they came back 
to hiss and heckle again before the 
song was done. Singer Scott slipped 
away while an Army major stood up 
and explained that Allied soldiers all 
over the world sing Lili for its melody 
and general idea, common to every 
army. But Lady Doversdale gave up 
her room at the Pierre, and later, 
Singer Scott said she would sue the 
hiss-hecklers. 


More Short Takes... 


B’way playhouses are irked by the 
inebriate antics of a few B'way play 
critics who come in to see a show for 
reviewing purposes and end up using 
the seat for snoozing purposes . 
United Artists intends to make a movie 
called The Four Freedoms, based on 
just that. It will be an entertainment 
picture entirely. How they'll get en- 
tertainment out of “Freedom from 
Fear” and “Freedom from Want” is as 
yet undisclosed . .. The War Depart- 
ment has given an official OK to the 
film version of A Bell for Adano, AMG 
drama of the Sicilian campaign .. . 
Norman Foster, old-time movie hero, 
has been in Mexico for several years 
making movies. He’s just returned to 
H'’wood to talk over signing up Orson 
Welles to star down under. Foster was 
once Claudette Colbert’s husband ... 
The Navy has a bright idea in its Lon- 
don radio program called Home Town 
Interviews, — three-minute talks with 
gobs. Recordings are sent to the _obs’ 
home-town radio stations for broad- 
casting. 


“The Road Ahead”... 


That's the title of the latest radio 
Show which has the returning vet in 
mind. It had its premiere over the 
Blue Network recently, originating at 
the Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, 
with Bob Hope as the guest star. The 
idea is to have a vet patient discuss 
his postwar plans with such stars as 
Hope, Bing Crosby, Beatrice Lillie, Kate 
Smith, Grace Moore, Carole Landis, 
Fred Allen, etc. 

The show has a musical variety for- 
mat built around a bull session in which 
the star, several vets and moderator 
Clifton Fadiman talk about the future. 
The show was developed by the radio 
sections of the Army, Navy and the 
Red Cross. American industry will also 
have something to do with the show, 
we suspect, to the point of coming 
through with jobs for the vets who 
are lucky enough to shoot the bull with 
such interesting people. 





By Cpl. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


GHLIGHTING the AES handling 
‘Day this week were the pick-ups 
the States on home-front reaction, 
Witten and well-presented local 
rains in the form of tributes to the 


of the 5th Army, and top-notch 


ieWs and music that caught some- 
sof the festive spirit and color of 
temorable event. 
“bly the most significant radio 
of all was the hour-long, five- 
Mogram that presented via short 
yoenerals Eisenhower, Marshall 
5 thor, and Admirals King and 


ihis theater, AES was able to pre- 
ne VE-Day messages of Generals 
der, McNarney and Clark. Lt. 
nnon, Lt. Gen. Truscott, Maj. 
in wee: the Right Honorable 
N. McMillan, acting president of 
; td Commission for Italy, as well 
pee other distinguished mili- 
Political personages. 
OU. , = nd 
on THE NETWORK: When a 
on he staff of AES, he fills out 
dion ste About his background, 
ri aye radio experience. He also 
ie «tate his hobbies, likes and 
me of the answers noted in 
partments are as follows: 
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Likes: Sexy women, cuban coffee, 
cocktails in the ole South Room of 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, rough 
tweeds, making love on the back porch, 
Ingrid Bergman, broiled chops, apple 
strudel, honest people, Einstein, James 
Thurber, iced daquiris, Dixieland jazz, 
avocado salads. 

Dislikes: Overseas duty, big-time op- 
erators, characters, prejudice, actors 
who try not to be people, first sergeants, 
cognac, moochers, OD blouses, pompous 
people, work, ice cream, Harry James, 
liars, flighty dames, Mondays, Broad- 
way columnists and guys who avoid 
bathtubs. 

Hobbies: Pretty girls, songwriting, 
collecting junk and strange women, 
trick photography, legerdemain, sleep- 
ing with my wife, giving hotfoots to 
guys who give hotfoots. 

* > * 

RUM AND COCA COLA went into its 
sixth week in the number one slot on 
the Mediterranean Hit Parade this 
week, displaying no sign of diminishing 
popularity. There were two newcomers, 
Bing Crosby’s Irish Lullaby and the Ink 
Spots’ version of Maybe. Here’s the way 
they line up: 

(1) Rum And Coca Cola, (2) Accent- 
uate The Positive, (3) Don’t Fence Me 
In, (4) Angelina, (5) The Great Speck- 
led Bird, (6) You Always Hurt The One 
You Love, (7) Irish Lullaby, (8) Maybe, 
(9) Somewhere On Via Roma, (10) I'll 
Walk Alone. 


FOR THE INFORMATION of soldier 
tunesmiths, the GI Journal has inaugu- 
rated a weekly feature in which some 
lucky GI’s song is played and sung by 
a name band and vocalist. If you’ve got 
a tune (lyrics and music) send a copy 
of it to the program in Los Angeles. 


Producers of the show don’t promise 
to publish or plug your song, but by in- 
troducing it on the air they might well 
be giving it a shove in the right direc- 
tion. 
. * > 
BEST GAG OF THE WEEK: Jerry 
Lester’s description of a wolf: A guy 
who tries to pull the wool over the eyes 
of a sweater girl. 4 
7 
AD LIBS: Sgt. Jack Martin, livewire 
at the PBS station, recently got back 
from North Africa, where he honey- 
mooned with his new bride. They were 


‘married in Oran, his bride’s home, on 
March 28th. Martin first met his wife 
in October, 1943, when his station was 
set zp in Oran. He used to greet her 
on the air every morning at 7 AM, then 
play her a tango ... On and off for 
some six months now we have listened 
to a record called The Great Speckled 
Bird, which is sung by Roy Acuff. While 
the number has enjoyed and continues 
to enjoy a distinct measure of popu- 
larity among GIs in this theater, we 
are certain that as a musical atrocity, 
it is in a class @!. by itself. The Germans 
quit, why doesn’t Acuff? 


Sgt. Jack Martin, (right), announcer at the PBS station, interviews a GI. 
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The Jo» Ahead 





consistent philosophy. To the Nazi 
leaders, principles and ideas were just 
so many demagogical tricks—cheap and 
effective weapons to be used in their 
struggle for ever-increasing power. 


S FOR the physical aspect of this 

general disintegration, I venture 
to predict that it will take the Ger- 
mans surprisingly little time to over- 
come their present state of misery and 
disorganization. With their traditional 
efficiency, they will manage before 
long to rebuild their bombarded homes, 
to reorganize their economic life and 
adapt it to new conditions. But they 
may prove incapable of regaining, with- 
out help from outside, their psychologi- 
cal and moral equilibrium. 

That is where our mission comes in. 
The re-education of the German people 
will be a tremendous task—not to be 
performed in a few months or years 
but in decades. It will have to be 
planned and prepared as one of the 
major campaigns to win the peace. 

Europe’s peace, indeed, the peace of 
the world, will be in danger, as long as 
a strong and resourceful nation in the 
heart of the Continent remains un- 
aware of its past crimes and future 
responsibilities. Living in a haze of 
self-delusion and self-pity, the Ger- 
mans will not be able to contribute 
their indispensable share to the recon- 
struction of human civilization—the 
very civilization which they have so 
wantonly attacked and which they al- 
most destroyed. 

Poisoned with lies, they need one 
medicine above all—the truth. They 
must be told the truth through all the 
mediums of modern technique—press, 
film, photography, radio, television. 
German children must be taught the 
truth. German men and women will 
have to learn the true facts, the ac- 
curate figures. The truth must be pre- 
sented to them plainly and precisely, 
even if they don’t understand it at first. 
Ever new methods and arguments will 
have to be found to captivate and con- 
vince the most stubborn, most dark- 
ened minds. They will listen to the 
truth which, to them, will have the 
charm of a.sensational novelty. They’ll 
have to hear it again and again. 

And finally they will understand. 








Carrier war is still a major part of the battle against Japan. 


Looking Toward The Pacific 





is wanted—the China coast, South 
China below the Yangtse River. 

To set up a great air establishment 
in South China, Major Fielding Eliot, 
military analyst, pointed out recently, 
the Allies must possess the Canton- 
Hong Kong area to hold a doorway into 
the interior. They must establish con- 
tact with Chiang Kai-shek’s forces and 
drive the Japs off the railways 


ANDINGS upon the China coast 

promise to be immensely difficult. 
Along that coast there are no roads, no 
water, no food, no communications— 
only rice paddies, the deadliest of bar- 
riers to mechanized equipment. The 
country back of the coast is cut up by 
east-west rivers and mountain chains. 
For a thousand miles along the coast 
there are no railways. 

When the landings are made, the Al- 
lies will join battle for the first time 
with Japan’s great armies—some four 
million of her soldiers. Some place, 
eventually, those armies have to be met 
—armies have to be whipped to win 
wars. Up to now the Japanese ground 


forces, in sharp contrast to their air 
and naval forces, have been beaten 
only in relatively minor engagements. 


HE PERIOD of island hopping is 

nearly over in the war against Ja- 
pan, and landings soon must be made 
either upon the Chinese coast or upon 
the Japanese mainland islands. As long 
as Japan continues in the war, she is 
waiting for these assaults. Her armies 
are trained to fight in the rugged ter- 
rain of south China or Japan. Her sol- 
diers, driven by intense nationalism and 
a fanatical devotion to their god Em- 
peror, have shown themselves to be 
tough warriors. Japanese general staff 
work has been described as dynamic, 
bold, ingenious and precise. 

Landings in China or in Japan will 
require the greatest amphibious opera- 
tion in the history of warfare. The 
Japanese now that. They know, too, 
that the Allies must carry the war to 
them. 

Japan, if she elects to fight it out, 
to the end as Germany did, will make 
the Pacific war a grim, bitter struggle. 








‘Flight To Doorn’ 


—$$___ 
who should be held ; 
wartime cruelties. FesPonsible for 
The interviewers asked: ‘Do 
think we should blame the ge,!” 
people themselves, or the Nazi too an 
or both the people and their leaaee 
for the cruelties in this waro “8 
A clear majority, 58 percent 
pressed the opinion that the Nazi le 
ers alone should be blameq for —_ 
time cruelties and a sizeable ming a 
38 percent, held that both the na’ 
and the German people are responsibje 
for war atrecities. Only two percen 
felt that the German people ale’ 
should be blamed and only two perc ~ 
were undecided. eng 
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SHELDON Glueck, professor of crim, 

inal law at Harvard, in a recentiy 
published book—War Criminals, Theip 
Prosecution and Punishment — holdg 
that war criminals “must be tried py 
the military and civil courts and unde 
the laws of each of the injured States, 
with certain exceptional and large. 
scale cases to be prosecuted in an jp. 
ternational criminal court to be set up 
by the United Nations and to apply ty 
the common as well as the convention] 
law of nations.” 

Dr. Glueck’s suggestion may be the 
answer to the question. But phrased gg 
it is in legalistic terms, its interpreta. 
tion and application is something fo 
the jurists to determine. 

In the meantime, the people of the 
United Nations, soberly conscious of 
the horror that has been done at Buch. 
enwald, Dachau and a dozen other in. 
famous places in Germany, at Lidice 
and Warsaw in Poland and at dozens of 
other places in France, the Low Cou. 
tries, Czechoslovakia and others of thy 
occupied countries, demand that ju. 
tice be done. 

In the minds of the average person, 
Goering, Von Papen, and Hess, already 
prisoners of the Allies, together with 
Hitler, Goebbels, Himmler and other 
of similar ilk, are as guilty, if not mor 
so, for the policies they enunciated and 
advocated than the actual underlings 
who carried out the unspeakable hor 
rors that characterized the Nazi re 
gime. 








N ALL his previous 47 missions, T-Sgt. 

Peter G. Tierney, a 15th AAF Liber- 
ator radio operator and gunner from 
Rochester, N. Y., had donned his para- 
chute but twice. On that last fateful 
flight over Ploesti he had a hunch. He 
wore his parachute, and his B-24 ex- 
ploded in mid-air from a direct flak hit. 

Since that day—August 10th, 1944— 
his life has been one of physical pain 
and mental anguish. His days resolved 
into hypodermic needles, hospital beds, 
fever thermometers and bed pans. He 
lost almost half his normal weight, 
shrinking to a 90-pound, skin-covered 
skeleton. He has been under treatment 
by doctors and nurses of three nation- 
alities—Rumanian, Russian and Amer- 
ican, all of whom at one time or an- 
other despaired of his chances to 
survive. 

Today he is well on the road to health. 
Moreover, his ordeal hasn’t curbed his 
good Irish spirits. He’s happy because 
he knows he will soon be going home 
to his wife and a son he hasn’t seen. 
But most of all he is happy because he 
knows he is going to have both his legs. 


ETE, who is 25, didn’t pick the flying 

war because he thought it was gla- 
morous. “If I had,” he says, “I’d have 
changed my mind toot sweet. I saw 
three ships go down on my first mission, 
and I remember telling myself then: 
‘Hey, bub, this flak is dangerous.’ ” 

It was flak that knocked Pete out of 
the war when he had only two more 
missions to go. He was at the waist 
window, half-sitting against a folded 
rubber dinghy, wearing his parachute 
and flak suit, when the shell hit just 
as they started the bomb run. 

“I saw a huge flash of flame,” he re- 
alls, “as if the fuel tanks had exploded, 
and the next thing I knew I was tum- 
bling in the air. I don’t remember 
much about getting my chute open. I 
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was pretty woozy. I ripped at my flak 
suit, finally got it off. I remember 
jerking at the rip cord with my hands. 
It opened at last. I was floating in 
still air. I saw some wreckage falling. 
I couldn’t see an airplane anywhere. 
All I could see was a column of smoke 
over the Ploesti refineries. 

“My left foot was numb, and I 
thought it was frozen. When I looked 
down I saw that my boots were gone. 
My left foot was twisted all out of shape. 
My left arm was hurting. When I 
raised it up to look the blood started 
running, so I bent it again and held it 
against my side. Blood was running 
through large holes in my flying suit 
in several places.” 


HE B-24 had received a flak burst in 

the belly. The ndvigator was the 
only other crewman to survive. The 
burst struck Pete squarely in the rear. 
Both hips were broken, his left foot 
was mangled and his left arm was frac- 
tured. His legs and back were chop- 
ped up by shell fragments. He landed, 
still conscious, and was quickly sur- 
rounded by peasants. 

“One of them came running at me 
with a big knife,” said Pete, “and I 
thought I was a goner for sure. But 
he only cut away my chute harness.” 

Pete was taken in a small ox-cart 


to what appeared to be a small chapel, ° 


where a Rumanian woman, wearing the 
insignia of the International Red Cross, 
cut away his clothing and gave him 
first aid. A growing knot of peasants 
murmured and stared. Pete, floating 
through a haze of pain and shock, no- 
ticed that even those toughened natives 
gasped as the Red Cross worker re- 
vealed the extent of his wounds. 

“I guess,” he says, “I looked like I 
had been hit in the tail with a car- 
load of meat cleavers.” 

He tried to ask the peasants the one 


question uppermost in his mind at 
that moment, but they couldn’t under- 
stand. Finally, after several hours of 
intermittent querying by sign language 
and mixed bits of various tongues he 
learned that his vital organs were ap- 
parently uninjured. At least, they told 
him, they were still there. 


F THOSE first few weeks in Ru- 

mania he remembers little, except 
that he was treated kindly and given 
every medical aid available, though 
that was little enough due to the con- 
ditions of food and supply in a war- 
weary country. He was placed in a 
hospital in a small town between Buch- 
arest and Ploesti. He was given vac- 
cines and some sulfa drugs—the best 
they had to offer. Several operations 
removed more flak and shreds of flying 


T-Sgt. Peter G. Tierney, Rochester, N. Y., 
and T-5 Russell O’Neill, Grand Rapids, Neb. 


suit from his lacerated flesh. But Pete 
developed septicemia, a dangerous in- 
fection, and his doctor knew there was 
but one chance to save him. The Ru- 
manian medical man had learned of 
penicillin through some Swiss medical 
papers. 





Then the gods of war gave Pete 4 
break. Rumania capitulated. Several 
days later, on Sept. Ist, an orderly 
dashed into the ward. “Americans,” 
he panted, pointing. The Rumaniay 
doctor scribbled a note, dispatched it 
to the party of American investigating 
officers on their way to Ploesti. 

The following day two American 
medical officers walked into the hospi- 
tal and delivered to an amazed Ruman- 
ian doctor some penicillin. Maj. Julius 
Levine of McAlester, Okla., and Maj. 
Richard F. Kuhn of Detroit, Mich., (ther 
both captains), had flown in an es 
corted bomber from their B-17 base in 
Italy with the lifesaving drug. 


FTER Bucharest was cleared of 

Nazis, Pete was removed to a Rus- 
sian hospital in the capital. He speaks 
highly of his treatment by the Russians, 
who had modern equipment and used 
all facilities generously. Even the Chief 
Surgeon of the Red Army, Lt. Gel. 
Shamoff, consulted on the case of the 
American flyer. It was he who i 
the leg would have to be amputated 
the boy was to live. 

But Pete had responded well to the 
penicillin and plasma flown from Amer 
ican hospitals in Italy. Maj. Levine 
and Maj. Kuhn, who had remained to 
study Rumanian and Russian meth 
in medicine and to search for othet 
Allied flyers who might have been con 
fined by injuries, urged the Russia 
doctors to delay the amputation as long 
as possible, until finally they were oe? 
vinced that Pete could be brought bac 
to Italy. ; a 

In the following months, Pete Sg 7 
ery has been slow but steady. His ~ 
tor, Capt. John Galloway, says, “W nd 
he came here-he was as near as ~~ 
as any living man I’ve ever seen. — 
he’s coming along now, and we've S@ 
his legs.” the 

It’s common knowledge around ‘ics 
hospital that a corporal in the me e's 
is deserving of much credit for oo 
successful fight for health. Le ike 
sell O’Neill of Grand Rapids, Ne "ine 
Capt. Galloway, has cared for ty him 
he arrived last October, and In 
Pete has found a kindred Irish - tle 
whose verbal jabs are much less ge 
than his hands. Pe alled 

“When Pete came here, +" ked 
O'Neill, grinning, “his butt still 
like a platter of aticod beet. AL PALMER 
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“Do 0 
Ge You 
Al leade ’ 
ir } , . J 
» “0 White Sox Defeated But Keep League Lead; 
rent, ex. , . e ° 
aa ‘ea. ) Boston Tops Tribe; Browns, Nats Tie, 
or War. , 
fatty, TROIT, May 12 (ANS)—The Yankees defeated the Tigers, 
he Nazis | eT climb d place in the American L 
SPONsible Ma 1-3, and climbed into second place in the American League yes- 
) Der . day. The Red Sox beat the Indians, 8-4, at Cleveland, and the 
dle pn nletics defeated Chicago, 5-2. The White Sox maintained their 
0 perenl | din the percentages although the Yankees are even with them 
- bf ames played. The Senators and Browns played a 1-1 night 
4. tie at St. Louis. The Game oes called so the Senators could 
i t train. ; 
rece Toe Tankeos clinched thelr game | —=—=—<=— 2 
e seventn iI » e 
ree ron bast off Hal Schoolboy Hurls 3rd 
t— Nol Yewhouser who 7 + . 
tried y acre his _— Straight No-Hit Tilt 
t in 
nd Under _ Bob Hout- 
ed states MM iaman shut the SNOHOMISH, Wash., May 12 
id large.fMm yankees out in (ANS) — Darrell Keller went 
in an in the last two in- double no-hit Johnny Vander- 
“BBB pings after New- ; meer one better recently when 
be set up houser had al- | ay he hurled his third straight no- 
QPply toM jowed all their § = hitter in pitching Snohomish 
ventional mms. Hank Bore *.). ; High School to an 8-0 triumph 
cry scored his te a over Stevens High. Only two bat- 
fifth straight Vic- SARs ters reached first, one on a walk, 
Y be thei, The Yan- g7TaINBACK the other on an error. 
hrased asf ives were behind Keller opened the season with 
terpreta-M most of the game until their four-| & 4-0 no-hitter and followed with 
thing for run outburst. Tuck Stainback’s first} @ 14-0 hitless effort. ° 
homer since 1941 tied the count for | 2Gssa ——— 
le of the the Yankees in the —_— i ‘is 
on Every batter in: the Re y T lb rf A ) 
at Burs arting lineup hit safely as four a e n egura 
Cleveland pitchers got their lumps. 
other ine per Cecil held the Indians to eight 
at Lidicelil nits while the Sox were getting 14. Absolved B USLTA 
lozens 0 Cecil went a bit wild in the eighth 
w Coun-Mmand Mike Ryba was called in to 
rs of theme finish for him. Al Smith started for 
hat jus. the Indians, lasted five innings andj] NEW YORK, May 12 (ANS)— 
was followed by Paul Calvert, Pete|'The United States Lawn Tennis As- 
Center and Hal Kleine. Pete Fox/sociation has cleared Billy Talbert 
> Persona and Lloyd Christopher paced the/and Pancho Segura of charges of 
, already fox’ attack with three hits apiece] professionalism levelled at them by 
her with and Cecil knocked in a run him-|Edward Stillman, editor of a sports 
d others iim self. publication. 
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aes Spoke 
Too Quickly 








LEXINGTON, Ky., May 12 (ANS) 
Kentucky, newly appointed com- 


a red face. 

Chandler gave out with some 
caustic comments on horse racing 
the other day and said among other 
things that ball players, umpires 
and baseball officials would have 
to remain away from the tracks. He 
intimated that everything was not 
kosher in the gee-gee business and 








that baseball would get a bad name 
if anyone connected with it had 
anything to do with racing. 

Now comes the announcement 
from the stables of Peter Widener 
on Long Island that there is a sure 
1946 Kentucky Derby winner in 
training there named Happy C. The 
horse is officially listed as having 
been named for Chandler. 
Lay that tip-sheet down, Happy! 


Marines’ New Game 
Is Something Brutal 











not more Russell Christopher, Connie] Stillman charged that Talbert and 
ated andi Mack's righthanded ace scored his|Segura had received excessive ex- 
iderling fifth victory of the season, keeping | Pense Money after playing a tour- 

the White Sox down to seven hits.jnament in Florida. Immediately 


ble hors 
Nazi 























weaken and the White Sox scored 
both their 
Georgie Kell, 
baseman 
first in the second inning with one 
man on and his second in the ninth 








Only in the sixth did Christopher 


on three hits. 
Philadelphia _ third 
belted two homers, his 


runs 


after the charges had been pub- 
lished, the two players filed ac- 
countings with the USLTA and 
were cleared of the charge. Still- 
man later apologized to the asso- 
ciation and both players. 

Segura, two-handed Ecuadorian 





with the bases empty. 


player is the National Collegiate 
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e hospi- 













Ruman-Ml S\N ANTONIO, May 12 (ANS) 
| AMEE -lt. Bob Pastor, emer iemap- ene San 
‘ he Wight contender who put up two WwW. L. Pet. GB. 
1., (then feat fights against Joe Louis, has New York 4 4 78 — 
base ina 2 Teleased from the Army be-| Breeklyn = 2-2 Ws 
ase tause Of a back injury. Pastor has ana o 7 ee 
& physical instructor at the St. Louis S$ 8 50 5 
fan Antonio Aviation Cadet Cen- Pittsburgh 5 7 20 & 
w and he said he will return to se al 4 . = oy 
ome at S : : 4 
tu Saratoga Springs N.Y lphiiadeiphia 414 210 














r 4 f Player AB. H. Pct. 
Olmo, Brooklyn 52 21 404 
ayo se 2 G Holmes, Boston 72 28 389 
Ott, New York 62 24 387 
Kurowski. St. Louis 57 22 386 
Q—V Nieman, Boston 64 23 -370 
—Was Joe Louis heavyweight 
Y emoten of the world when i a RUN LEADERS P 
Ought Mz i ‘ ° OCW DOPE 2... scccccceccccce eee 
a _— Schmeling the first Lombardi, New York ....... eveceee S 
ro was knocked out in the] Weintraub, New York .....---- eeeka 
und? 2. Who were Louis’ 
Uher opponents that year? RUNS BATTED IN 
recov eh. - adie TEMUADANEL, WoW WORK 2... ccccccccceses 21 
5 doc- ax ; Cpl. K. G. Sawday oe eR, CR ae 18 
-No, Jimmy Braddock was| Elliott, Pittsburgh ............:0+... 17 
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saved oe Jack Sharkey, New York, 

Bend 22, kayoed Al Ettore, 
i the delphia, (5); Oct. 9, kayoed 
edics “y rescia, New Yerk, (3), and 
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alled . * ° 
oked ag, What was Tommy Farr’s best 
ting weight? 
LMER a —Sgt. I. Nevins 
Two hundred por ~ 
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Bob Pastor Injured, 
Released From Army 





Wo Louis at Madison Square Garden 
h January, 1937 before Joe won 
the title, 

the 1th re 


Louis kayoed Pastor 


2und of a championship 
bout at Detroit in September, 1939. 


Singles Champion and Talbert, of 
Indianapolis, was defeated in the 
National Singles by Frankie Parker 
last year at Forest Hills. 


SOMEWHERE IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC, May 12—A curious com- 
bination of water polo, football and 
underwater swimming makes a 
rough and tumble, competitive sport 
for Marines here. 
Their own invention, the Leather- 
necks have named the game “ocean 
football.” 
A strip of water 40 yards long, 
marked off by objects on the beach, 
is the playing “field.” A team must 
make the entire distance in four 
downs and the advance must be 
made under water. The ball is any 
tropical nut that floats. A down 
is constituted when the ball carrier 
is brought to the surface. As in 
football, there are blocking assign- 
ments—but all are under water. 
It is often a red-faced, gasping, 
battered and nearly exhausted Mar- 
ine who emerges after a play. While 
opponents try to get him to the top. 
teammates fight them off to keep 
the ball in play. 
The guys who play this game, for 
some reason other, always come 
back for moré. 








Baseball 





Statistics 





Friday’s Results 
New York 4, Cincinnati 3. 
Brooklyn 7, St. Louis 0. 

Chicago 7, Philadelphia 1. 


in 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


W. L. Pet. G.B. 
Chicago 10 «5 «4667 06 — 
New York 1 66 647 ll 
Detroit 160 6 625 ‘/: 
Washington 10 9 526 2 
St. Louis 7 #8 467 3 
Philadelphia 7 #1 389 (4°: 
Boston 7 Yl 389 4): 
Cleveland 5 IL 313 5''s 


Friday's Results 
Boston 8, Cleveland 4. 
New York 7, Detroit 3. ° 





Pittsburgh at Bosten, postponed. 








Here’s The 


Philadelphia 5, Chicago 2. 
St. Louis 1, Washington 1 (tie). 





LEADING HITTERS 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
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iM. ka ¥ > 
hand, ty, yoed Eddie Simms, Cleve 


4X Schmeling and where? 


—Pfc. F. Confalone 


. Max 
mg in the tenth round at 


knocked = out 


ork City, June 8, 1933, 


Pion at that time (June 19, 
a Jan. 17, Levis kayoed Char- 
tzlaff, Chicago, (1); Aug. 17, 


Baer knock 


LEADING HITTERS 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 





Player AB. H. Pet. 
Cuccinello, Chicago 50 19 380 
Stephens, St. Louis 44 16 364 
Etten, New York 63 21 -333 
Dickshot, Chicago 57 19 .333 
Kreevich, St. Louis 46 15 326 

HOME RUN LEADERS 
ot Rg be. SR eee 4 
UE, hs MND ccccccsececccuee 4 
BEROM, PRTINMCIIEIA onc cc cccccacccce 3 

RUNS BATTED IN 
SO! De MER 65060%04068ee0 00% 15 
Mn Uy ..s40606e0%enseeauee 15 
I. os ce ena scenes 13 





INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
(Friday's results) 

Syracuse, 4, Montreal 1 

Jersey City 7, Toronto 3 

Newark 7, Buffalo 3 

Others postponed, 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
(Friday's results) 


Toledo 5, Milwaukee 2 
Kansas City 9, Columbus 3 
Indianapolis 9, Minneapolis 1 


Others postpened, 





EASTERN LEAGUE 
(Friday’s results) 
Williamsport 2-8, Wilkes-Barre 1-3 








Minor Leagues 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
Thursday's Results 
Los Angeles 5, Oakland 1, 
Portland 8, San Diego 0. 
San Francisco 10, Hollywood 3. 
Seattle 6, Sacramento 1, 


Cobb To Coach 


NEW YORK, May 12 (ANS)—Ty 
Cobb, one of baseball's immortals. 
will coach the west team that 
meets the eastern squad in Es- 
quire’s All-America boys’ baseball 
game this summer at the Polo 


7? 


| About Races 


—Senator Albert B. Chandler of 


missioner of organized baseball has 





Bums Blank Cards; 
Giants Top Redlegs 








Tom Seats Pitches 7-Hitter For Brooklyn; 
Weintraub Homers; Cubs Top Phils 





BROOKLYN, May 12 (ANS) 


Seats, a lefty who admits to 





OSU And Cleveland 
Firing First Shots 


In Gridiron Battle 





letter of a gentleman's agreement 
which forbids the signing of college 


classes have graduated, no matter 
how many years of college eligibility 
they have left. 

Johnny Brickels, assistant coach 
of the Cleveland club, said that the 
majority of these boys don’t want 
to go back to school anyway and 
some of them would be four or five 
years behind their classes if they 
did return to college. 
“They are the boys we are after 
and we are going to get them if 
possible,’ Brickels said. ‘Ohio 
State’s protest is unfortunate and, 
I believe, unfounded.” Brickels 
added that his club had not signed 
Lou Groza or Joe Whisler, as the 
Buckeyes had charged. 

PLAYERS GO TO SCHOOL 
Brickels pointed out that the 
Buckeyes based part of their com- 
plaint on the fact that the players 
involved should be given a chance 
to continue their education after 
the war. 

“They'll be able to finance their 
educations after the war on the 
salaries they get from us,” Brickels 
said. “The only thing they'd lose 
would be a college athletic career— 
and that seems to be the big reason 
for the squawks.” 

The outcome of this battle is 
highly important io football offi- 
cials everywhere, both college and 
professional, and is being watched 
very closely. 


MOVES OFFICE 


tt eaeetetaate 
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Leslie O’Connor, special as- 
sistant te Happy Chandler, 
baseball’s new commissioner, 
is in Cincinnati arranging for 
the transfer of the commis- 
sioner’s office to that city from 








Grounds, 


———+the 


—The Dodgers scored their sixth 


straight victory yesterday, a fancy 7-0 job over the World Cham- 
pion St. Louis Cardinals with ancient Tom Seats doing the chuck- 
ing. The Giants scored their sixth in a row too, beating Cincinnati, 
4-3, at the Polo Grounds. Hank Wyse gave up but five hits as the 
Cubs beat the Phillies, 5-1, at Philadelphia. 


33 years, allowed seven hits while 
Dodgers cuffed Ted Wilks 
for three runs in six innings 
and Ken Burkhart for four in 
the eighth. Wilks allowed one 
run in the second inning on 
Mickey Owen's single and was 
kayoed in the sixth by Bill Hart’s 
homer with Luis Olmo on base. 
Burkhart got the side out in the 
seventh without any trouble but 
the batting order hit around in 
the eighth. Eddie Stanky, Brook- 





CLEVELAND, May 12 (ANS)—/lyn second ‘baseman, made his 
The organization of several new|]first error of the season. 
professional football leagues during Phil Weintraub’s fifth homer of 
the past year for postwar operation|the season in the eighth innfhe 
was expected to set off many dif- with two | me 
ferent controversies and the first Sey ae — Pn 
full-blown war has started already Reds cae and 
between the Cleveland team of the brought Wein- 
All-America Football Conference traub into a tie 
and Ohio State University. s for the league 

The Buckeyes charge the pros homer lead with 
with having signed members of their ; Mel Ott and Er- 
1942 freshman team who are in other . a 
service at the moment. These boys Cincinnati rookie 
presumably have three more years! pitcher, stopped 
of college eligibility and Ohio State | Giant center- 
wants them to return and play fielder Jobnny 
football. The professionals feel how- Rucker cold af- 
ever that they are sticking to the MUNGO oe Georgia Boy 


iad hit safely in 
18 straight games. Dasso was in- 
volved in a duel with Van Lingle 


boys until after their classes have|Mungo until Weintraub smote the 
graduated. game away. George Hausmann had 
—— . seneiaerernen ice singled and Ott walked before 
CLEVELAND U NCONVIN( ED Weintraub’s blow. Mungo himself 
Regardless of how Ohio State}drove in the Giants’ first run with 
feels about the matter, Cleveland]an infield out after Napoleon Reyes 
intends to go through with its policy |had tripled in the third but the 
of signing men in the service whose}Reds tied it in the sixth Mungo 


was relieved by Ace Adams in the 
ninth after allowing two runs 
Vince DiMaggio’s homer in the 
second inning seemed to be enough 
fax the Phillies as Charlie Sproull 
pitched shutout ball for five innings 
before he weakened. Two Chicago 
runs in the sixth and another in 
the seventh finished Sproul] and 
Vernon Kennedy allowed four in the 
ninth. Phil Cavaretta made four 
hits for the Cubs and knocked in 
two runs, 


Nova Beats Barlund 
In Comeback Battle 


NEW YORK, May 12 ‘ANS)— 
Lou Nova, Van Nuys, California 
heavyweight boxer, won a unani- 


mous 10-round decision over Gun- 
nar Barlund of Finland here last 
night. 

Nova piled up a substantial lead 
early in the fight despite the fact 
that the Finnish veteran cut him 
and had him bleeding throughout 
the bout. Nova suffered cuts over 
both eyes, but he came back strongly 
and had Barlund badly hurt at the 
end of the bout. 

The victory was Nova’s 
21 comeback starts. 


19th in 


Gedeon, Former Big Ten 
Athleie Killed In France 


CLEVELAND, May 12 


ANS)— 
Capt. Elmer Gedeon, former Uni- 
versity of Michigan athlete and 


Washington Senators’ outfielcer wrs 
killed in a plane crash in France 
April 29, his father revealed today. 


Gedeon had previously been re- 
ported missing in action. 
Gedeon was Big Ten hurdles 


champion and all-Western Confer- 
ence end at Michigan. He gave 
promise of being a .300 hitter when 
he went to the Senators. 


Phils Cancel Deal 


PHILADELPHIA. May 12 (ANS) 
~Herb Pennock, general manager 
of the Phililes revealed yesterday 
that the club had cancelled ‘a deal 
with the Oakland Oaks of the Pa- 
cific Coast League for shortstop 
Jake Caulfield. 

Caulfield advised Pennock that 
he would not report to the Phils 
because of th illness of his mother 








Chicago. 


who lives in Oakland. 
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Smaller Countries 
Seek Bigger Roie 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 12—The smaller nations today made 
a new but apparently futile effort to win from the United Nations 


Conference a greater share in 


controlling the use of arms in 


connection with the enforcement of rules set by the Security 


Council. 


Three British Commonwealth nations—Canada, New Zealand 
and Australia—were reported to be taking the lead in efforts 


to gain more power for the+ 


smaller nations. 

New Zealand proposed in a closed 
committee meeting that the general 
assembly should be given a voice in 
the decisions involving use of force, 
demanding that the smaller nations 
be allowed to accept or reject major 
decisions made by the Council. 

The proposal was supported by 
several other smaller nations but 
Was opposed vigorously by the rep- 
resentatives of the “Big Three” on 
the grounds that action to prevent 
war might have to be taken quickly 
and that it could best be done by a 
small, powerful group. 

The Argentina delegation, arriv- 
ing yesterday by plane, became the 
49th nation to take part in the con- 
ference. ‘ 


TRIAL FOR MIHAILOVICH 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 12—For- 
eign Minister Ivan Subasic, the 
Yugoslavian delegate to the Con- 
ference, announced yesterday that 
Gen. Draja Mihailovich, the leader 
of the Yugoslav Chetniks, would be 
tried for wartime collaboration with 
the Nazis. Subasic said “the evidence 
against Mihailovich is already at 
hand and is sufficient to call for a 
death sentence. There will, of 
course, be a trial, and we will call 
the whole world to witness it.” 


Germans Get Food 
- Shipped To Europe 


WASHINGTON, May 12 (Reu- 
ter’s)—The German people in Brit- 
ish and American-occupied zones of 
the Reich will receive a substantial 
portion of 12,000,000 tons of food 
which the United Nations plan to 
ship to Europe in the next 12 
months, it was authoritatively dis- 
closed here today. 

Officials, describing this as “an 
unpleasant neces’:ty,” emphasized 
the German diet will be consider- 
ably lower than that of the rest of 
Europe and that 12,000,000 tons is 
considerably less than the total 
estimated needs submitted by Euro- 
pean countries. 

Experts back from a recent sur- 
vey of Germany stress that the 
Reich’s national larder is nearly 
empty and that the amount which 
the Allies will be forced to supply 
to stem famine and disease de- 
pends largely on the size of the 
harvest which the Germans them- 
selves clear and whether Russia will 

rmit exports from some of the 
and occupied by Soviet troops. The 
area occupied by the Russians in- 
cludes a greater part of Germany’s 

«farm land. 


Czech Government Holds 
First Meeting In Prague 


LONDON, May 12—The returned 
Czechoslovakian Government held 
its first meeting in Prague today, 
the Prague radio stated last night. 

It was decided at the meeting that 
the Czech National Council should 
end its activities immediately, to be 
replaced by a provincial national 
cor mittee elected for Bohemia and 
a@ similar body for Moravia: Prague 
radio also announced the arrival of 
Marshal Ivan Koniev, commander of 
the armies which liberated the 
Czech capital. Large crowds cheered 
J Soviet leader, the broadcast 





Big Jap Base At Saigon 
Destroyed By 5th AAF 


MANILA, May 12—Philippines- 
based bombers of the 5th USAAF 
have wrecked the great Japanese 
naval station at Saigon in Indo- 
China, possibly for the duration of 
the Pacific war, headquarters here 
announced yesterday. 

Headquarters spokesmen said the 
destruction wrought by seven con- 
centrated air strikes between April 
22 and May 4 was so complete that 
Saigon, second only to Singapore 
as a Jap naval repair station, may 
be permanently useless to the Japs 
for major ship repairs. American 
1, were described as insignifi- 











Ist Eisenhower Bond 
Bought By Stettinius 





SAN FRANCISCO, May 12—In 
a special pre-opening celebration 
of the U. S. Seventh War Loan 
Drive, Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., yesterday pur- 
chased the fivst Tisenhower Se- 
ries war bond to be sold in the 
States. 

Stettinius bought the 500 dollar 
bond, which is being sold in the 
drive opening Monday, in the 
hallway of the Veterans’ Building 
as he was leaving the United Na- 
tions Conference. 





Super Forts Ring 
Japan With Mines 


GUAM, May 12—Super Fortresses 
carrying out the largest aerial 
blockade in history have “polluted” 
Japan’s Inland Sea and Tokyo and 
Nagoya harbors with high ex- 
plosives, Maj. Gen. Curtis LeMay, 
commanding the 2lst Bomber Com- 
mand announced yesterday. In the 
first attempt in military history to 
impose a complete mine blockade 
on a maritime nation, nearly a 
dozen aerial mining missions, he 
said, each loaded with 10 tons of 
mines, performed the “polluting.” 

It is estimated that 75 percent of 
all Japanese transport is airborne. 
General LeMay stated the mine 
blockade would remain effective 
only as long as it takes Japan to 
clear the fields. American fliers un- 
derwent special instruction for the 
radis, and mine experts were at- 
tached to the bomber command. 

The first mission was flown on 
March 27. Nineteen separate mine- 
laying operations, extending from 
Singapore to the Japanese home- 
land, have been flown by the Super 
Forts since they began operations 
from Guam. The operations will in- 
crease, LeMay said. 

Attacks by Super Forts on the 
main Jap home islands continued 
yesterday, but details were lacking. 








PAOCHING IN RUINS 

CHUNGKING, May 12 — Pao- 
ching, Japanese supply funnel to 
the Hunan front in central China, 
has been burned out by aircraft of 
the 14th USAAF which made an 
extensive attack on the center some 
days ago, it was announced yester- 
day. Chinese troops are only six 
miles from Paoching. 


Student Vets 


DES MOINES, May 12 (ANS)— 
What was believed by members to 
be one of the first college posts of 
American Veterans of World War II 
(AMVETS) was formed at Drake 
University last night by 15 veter- 
ans, now students at the university. 


Nazi Puppet Chiefs 
Claim Gestapo, $$ 
Controlled Nations 


LONDON, May 12—In prison-cell 
interviews, two notorious European 
traitors—Konrad Henlein, Hitler’s 
stooge in Czechoslovakia, and Anton 
Mussert, the Dutch Nazi leader— 
claimed yesterday that they had 
been “only small men” who had to 
fight with Himmler, the SS, and 
the Gestapo throughout their coun- 
tries’ “travail.” 

Before committing suicide by 
slashing his wrists in a prison camp, 
Henlein, who served the Nazis when 
the village of Lidice was wiped out, 
declared, “I have always been a man 
of high honor.” 

Mussert, who once hailed Hitler 
as the greatest leader of all times, 
admitted that the German Fuehrer 
knew as early as December, 1943— 
seven months before the invasion 
of France—that Germany had no 
chance to win the war. 

*T last saw Hitler in December, 
1943,” Mussert said. “I asked him 
to renew his pledge that The Neth- 
erlands would have self-government 





=junder the European new order. Hit- 


ler replied that he could no longer 
guarantee Europe’s future — that 
things were not going as he had 
planned. He added that his only 
remaining hope was that England 
and the United States would join 
Germany in the battle against Bol- 
shevism.” 

“Ever since that,” Mussert said, 
almost sobbing, “Heinrich Himmler 
was always in the way. He would 
not let me see Hitler. I could not 
get anywhere near him. Hitler was 
good to the end, but he was sur- 
rounded by bad men.” 





VICHYITE ARRESTED 

PARIS, May 12 (Reuter’s) — The 
Paris radio reported last night that 
former Vichy ambassador to the 
Germans in Paris, Fernand de 
Brinon, has been arrested in the 
zone of the 1st French Army and 
imprisoned. 


Allied Mags, Papers 
Barred In Germany 


WASHINGTON, May 12—Allied 
magazines and newspapers are to 
be barred from Germafty for an in- 
definite period of time, although 
German publications printed under 
Allied military control will be cir- 
culated, the Office of War Informa- 
tion revealed today. 

The Americans will probably pub- 
lish seven newspapers and maga- 
zines, the British five, and Russia 
and France 13 more, according to 
Philip C. Hamblet, head of the 
European branch of OWI. 

Elmer Davis, Director of OWT, 
gave as the reasons for the ban: 
“Germany is a sick man—he can 
now have only what the doctors 
prescribe. Later on, he will be given 
a more ample diet ... For 12 years, 
German papers have expressed one 
policy and they are out of the habit 
of understanding what a free press 
means.” 

Davis revealed that the directors 
of the American setup in Germany 
will be Brig. Gen. Robert A. Mc- 
Clure, of the Army Psychological 
Warfare Division, and Col. William 
Paley, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, now on leave 








to OWI 





War Department Film Puts 
Emphasis On Pacific War 








ROME, May 12—“Two Down, 
One to Go,” the official War De- 
partment film explaining redeploy- 
ment, had its first showing in Rome 
yesterday at the Special Services 
Film Library of the Rome Area Al- 
lied Command. The movie, which 
is to be shown to every soldier over- 
seas, Was previewed by RAAC of- 
ficers prior to distribution to Spe- 
cial Services officers for unit show- 
ings. 

Led by General George C. Mar- 
shall, the commanding generals of 
the Army Air Forces, Service Forces 
and Ground Forces all appear in 
thé 45-minute Technicolor movie to 
explain how redeployment will ef- 
fect each of these services. General 
Marshall explains that the method 
of determining discharge priorities 
came after the Army sent experts 
into the various theaters of war to 





conduct polls among the servicemen 





to determine their views of how pri- 
orities should be scored. The over- 
whelming opinion among soldiers 
was that men with long overseas 
service and men with dependents 
should get first consideration. 

Throughout the entire picture, it 
is stressed that the war against 
Japan is to receive top priority of 
personnel. The troops sent from 
Europe to the U. S., the film pointed 
out, will be placed into a surplus 
pool which will be broken down into 
essential and non-essential person- 
nel. The movie also explains the 
function of the Adjusted Service 
Rating Card by which each man 
is rated on eligibility for return to 
the States. 

At the conclusion of the film, 
General Marshall directs a state- 
ment to active personnel who will 
remain active until the war with 
Japan is won. “You,” the Chief of 
Staff said, “will make history.” 





The weatherman’s predictions for 
today indicate a wonderful day for 
outdoor play. 

Fair and warmer, he says, with 
temperatures hovering between 62 
and 87 degrees Fahrenheit. He even 
mentioned some scattered wispy 
high clouds which may be seen in 
rear areas. Monday will be just like 
Sunday, he insists. — 

In general, it is going to be won- 
derful weather for straw hats, palm 
beach suits, fishing poles, picnic 
lunches, canoes, perspiration unde 
the arms and Mum, ‘ 


Germans Baffered 
By Russian Armies 


(Continued from page 1) 


son of the German 41st Division 
has been either killed or captured. 

In the Aegean area, it is reported 
that all German garrisoris in the 
Dodecanese, roughly 20,000 men, 
have surrendered to Allied forces. 
An estimated 12,000 Germans were 
seized on the island of Crete alone. 

Reports from Norway indicate 
that 400,000 Germans were on their 
way to concentration points from 
where they will be returned to Ger- 
many. 

In obedience to Admiral Doe- 
nitz’ order to surrender, nine Ger- 
man U-boats last night were docked 
in British Isles harbors, while two 
more were seen approaching Scot- 
land’s north coast. Two others were 
headed for Londonderry, Ireland. 

A German airplane landed peace- 
ably in Great Britain yesterday for 
the first time since the war started. 
It carried more than 20 Nazi staff 
officers with military and naval in- 
formation about Norway which had 
been demanded by the Allied Com- 
mand. 

The Japanese Ambassador to 
Germany, Hiroshi Oshima, and 130 
Jap diplomatic personnel compris- 
ing the staffs in France, Italy and 
Austria, were nabbed by doughboys 
of the 7th Army, it was reported 
today. 

Also captured was a nest of high- 
ranking Nazis, among whom were 
Dr. Walter Funk, president of the 
Reichsbank and Minister of Eco- 
nomics; Dr. Hans Heinrich Lam- 
mers, Chief of the Reichschancel- 
lery, and Wilhelm Ohnesorge, 
Postmaster General. 


2,500 Returned Gls 
Discharged In U. S. 


(Continued from page 1) 


Europe are to enlarge the bases of 
the 14th USAAF in China. The 
14th started its operations with less 
than 70 planes and 600 men but 
has already grown tremendously. 
Though the entire air force has not 
yet flown 100,000 sorties, it has, to 
date, sunk millions of tons of Jap 
shipping, killed thousands of enemy 
soldiers and forced the enemy into 
at least two costly offensives. 

Meanwhile, those troops who are 
not going to the Pacific or remain- 
ing with the occupation forces, are 
getting ready to become civilians 
again. The War Department re- 
ported that a survey taken on post- 
war plans showed that approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the men in the 
Army will probably work for em- 
ployers after the war. About eight 
percent plan to attend school on a 
full-time basis and another 13 per- 
cent expect to be self-employed 
after discharge. 

About 2,500,000 men expect to go 
back to their prewar jobs, according 
to the poll. This means. said the 
War Department, that they are ex- 
pected to exercise their right to 
their old positions under the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 








. . 
Private Relations 
ROM., May 12—Maj. Jack New- 
man of Santa Barbara, Calif., well- 
known MAAF public relations offi- 
cer at AFHQ, and Miss Marguerite 
Gieseler of Detroit, Mich., Ameri- 
can Red Cross worker assigned to 
the Rome Officers’ Club, were mar- 





ried this morning at the city hall. 


Sunday, May 13, 1945 
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Rival Factions Ask 
Ickes For Solution 
To Coal Deadlock 


WASHINGTON, May 12 
John L. Lewis and the anf 
operators were deadlocked y 
day over underground travel time 


for hard coal miners, ang 


to the Solid Fuels Administrator 


Harold L. Ickes, for Solution. 

The conference between United 
Mine Workers, the Producers’ ne. 
gotiating committees and Ickes and 
his staff broke up late yesterda 
with no further meetings scheduled 


and without word of comment from? 


any of the parties. 


One official close to the situation. 


said the negotiators were hopelessly 
deadlocked. Ickes had calleg in 
Lewis and the operators, interrupt. 
ing the New York discussions on a 
new contract for 72,000 anthracite 
miners in Pennsylvania 


Lewis has not complied wit 
War Board directive to extend the 
old agreement, and 
still shut down. Lewis has asked 
operators for one dollar and fifty 
cents a day as compensation for 
underground travel; which bitumi- 
nous miners already receive ang 


upheld as a proper wage. 





NO JOBLESS BENEFITS 
HARRISBURG, Pa., 
(ANS) — Pennsylvania's approxi- 
mately 72,000 idle anthracite min- 
ers were declared ineligible yester. 
day for unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits during the current 
work holiday. 

William H. Chesnut, state sec. 
retary of labor and industry, said: 
“Unemployment of each miner in- 
volved in the current work stop- 
page at any coal mine which has 
been seized by the U. S. Govern- 
ment is due to voluntarily leaving 
without good cause, and such in- 


receive compensation or waiting- 
period credits.” 


House Group Asks 
For Trade Meeting 


WASHINGTON, May i2—Pro- 
posing that an international con- 
ference be set up to consider 
reduction or elimination of trade 
restrictions, the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning to- 
day suggested a five-point plan to 
prevent future economic wars: 

1. A proposed international bank 
for reconstruction and development 
to guarantee private loans and 
make loans of borrowed funds es- 
pecially in dealing with long range 
projects; (2) Resources of the ex- 
port-import bank to be increased 
as an additional measure to en- 
courage foreign investments; (3) 
The Johnson Act, which forbids 
private loans to governments oF 
governmental agencies of countries 
which have defaulted on past debts, 
to be repealed; (4) Establishment 
of an “international reserve of 
foreign currencies;” (5) Setting up 
@ permanent organization to de 
with specific economic problems. 

According to Reuter’s, the com- 
mittee also recommended the 
maintenance of an enlarged and 
nationally subsidized merchant mé- 
rine for national security. 


French Seek To Have 
Laval Tried In France 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 12 (AP) 
—France demands that collabora- 
tionist Pierre Laval be handed over 
to ~...ch authorities for trial om 
charges of treason, a French dele- 
gation spokesman said today in 
commenting on reports that set 
eralissimo Francisco Franco migh 
release the former Vichy Premier 
to the Allied commission which is 
investiga war crimes. 

Laval hes" been held in a Spanish 
prison since his flight from T 
many. . 

The delegation spokesman feck 
phasized that reports to the & Z 
that France had agreed to this P 
cedure were without foundation. 

“The tion of France has 
that Laval must be return _e 
France for trial in a French | rnis 
according to French law—an¢ the 
position remains unchanged, 





spokesman said. 
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DAGWOOP, QUICK! 




















LT cCOME ON === 
NO NONSENSE: 
WE GOT TO MAKE 


A GOOD IMPRESSION 








LL CLEAN UP THE 
LIVING-ROOM, WHILE 
YOU GET COOKIE 
BATHED AND 
DRESSED 
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PATRICIA MAY TURN 
OUT TO BE OUR 
DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 
-- WE'VE GOT TO 
PUT OUR BEST 
FOOT FORWARD 








EEE ST Se 








NOW, PATRICIA, 
. DON'T BE 








A LITTLE SOAP 
AND WATER 
WON'T HURT 
YOU -- QUIT 


THIS IS MY 3° ""¥ GuT ALEXANDER IS 
Day To JUST J { BRINGING HIS LITTLE 
SIT AROUND J _PGIRL FRIEND PATRICIA 
BED OVER TO MEET 

meet S HIS PARENTS 

4 , — . 




















"LL WEAR MY BEST 
DRESS --I WANT 
ALEXANDER TO BE 
PROUD OF HIS 








I SHAVED SHOWERED 
SHAMPOOCED AND 
SHINED MY SHOES 
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ae" 
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GOLLY, I DON'T 
UNDERSTAND 
WOMEN ! 




















CLEANING 























WITH GIRLS 
FOREVER! 
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» "Without Love’ ee. 4 


Wb Die 





An M-G-M Pictorial Preview Pot spends the night at Jamie’s house (Katherine 
z] Hepburn) without her knowing it, but meets her 


the next morning. He explains that he must con- 
Scientist Pet Jamieson (Spencer Trecy) arrives in Washington on secret wor work. His duct certain secret experiments for the Army, ond 
room hunt ie selved by tipsy Quentin Ledd (Keenan Wynn), who takes him to Jomie’s. talks her into renting him her basement. 





Soon after Jamie decides to sell the house, and her friend Kitty Trimble Jamie finds herself fascinated by Pat's workshop and decides to keep 
(Lucille Ball) brings home a prospective-buyer, ‘ladies’ man’ Paul Car- the house. She proposes marriage to him on a strictly platonic basis— 
« ell (Carl Esmond), who eyes Jamie more than he does the house. “We're both interested in science and want no part of love.” He agrees. 


a 
i 
, 








On his wedding night Pat, a somnambulist, sleep-walks into Jamie's Professor Grinza (Felix Bressert) drops in te check on his colle . . 
room and crawls into bed. Jamie leaps out, awakens Pat and accuses progress with his experiments. While there he learns of the relationship 
him of breaking the pact. He agrees he's a sleepwatker, she forgives him. and accuses the young scientist of making the wrong sort of progre™ 





LL OLELEIILL™ 


BARS 


Pot and Jamie finally perfect a new oxygen mask for Army flyers. En 
route to Chicago to demonstrate it, Jamie discovers she loves Pot and 
tries to lure him into talking about their unnotural relationship. 





A lot of reels unwind before Pet realizes what Jamie is driving at, but 
he comes eround in time for a fade-out clinch. “Without Love” is a new 
MGM release for distribution in Italy through Army Special Services. 















































By S-Sgt. ELBERT M. HOPPENSTED™ 


ACROSS 


1 Base for judgment. 

10 Doubly convex. 

19 Light circle around 
moon, 

20 Cattle farm. 

21 With might. 

22 Local position. 

23 Sick. 

2% Flying mammal. 

25 Male sheep. 

21 Part of a necklace. 

29 Doctor (slang). 

30 Objective pronoun. 

31 Deep holes in the 
earth. 

32 Evergreens. 

% One who is class con- 
scious. 

% Amplification factor of 
& Vacuum tube. 
Quote. 

38 Everyone. 

39 Negative 

41 Personalities. 

3 Happening. 

4 Art workers in stone. 

48 Large deer. 

50 Saviours. 

82 That which does not 
Occupy space. 
Anger. . 

55 Price stated. 


Puzzle Answer 














Special To The Stars And Stripes 


Article of apparel. 
Regulated meals. 
Ocean. 

The Empire State 
(abbr.). 

Hotels. 

Repairs. 

Neat. 

Street (abbr.). 
Uprignt stake. 
Leasing. 

Cooled. 

Noise. 

Statue gods. 
Discovered. 

Top of a pot. 

Money drawer. 

One publication of a 
book. 

A metal. 

Printer’s measure. 
Young horse. 
Slumber. 

Has reclined. 

Senior (abbr.). 

River (Sp.). 

Conflicts 

Finish. 

Man with a voice. 
Consumed. 

Right to future pos- 
session. 

Regained new energy. 
Recently discovered 
animai of West Africa. 
Intoxicated (slang). 
Figure of speech. 
Exist. 

Native metal. 

Guided. 

Head of a college. 
Part of the verb “to 


Ancient stone imple- 
ment. 

Ventured. 

Feminine pronoun. 


Old 
(abbr... 


Testament 


SAAAU RON 


Body of water. 
Cut grain. 


Resin giving a fine 


dye. 

Frienas. 

Snow sport. 
Liquidate with heat. 
Machine for lifting. 
Characteristic. 
Italian cents. 
Splashed. 


Located above the kid- 


neys. 
DOWN 


Flickering. 

Story. 

In ful. 

Negative. 

To chatter. 

Grain. 

— and outs. 

North Carolina 
tabbr.). 


9 Excite strongly. 


Mourn. 

Printer’s measure. 

To caich ur seize. 
Fastens. 

Void of sense. 

We. 

Top of a kettle. 
Small particle of mat- 
ter. 

To recover. 

Wading birds. 

Article. 

Positiv: in manner or 
speecn. 

Evergreen. 

In addition to. 

In the near future. 
Covering for the foot. 
Give 1» 

A meusure of ground. 
Stepped upon. 
Drunkards. 
Extremely. 


Places. 

Impression of type on 
paper. 

To clip. 

Looks. 

Lady’s light cloaks. 
Lines ‘yassing through 
poles »n maps. 
Flexible 

Established. 

Type of architecture. 
Display of cards for 
points. 

Pry into. 

Vine fruit. 

Deep hole. 

Fish eggs. 

Weapon. 

Heavy noise, 


76 Governments by in- 
timidation 

78 Lowest water. level on 
tidal rivers. 

80 Doctrine 

82 Make correct. 

83 An accrediting paper. 

85 Submissive. 

87 Journey. 

89 Told a falsehood. 

90 Movement of the foot 
in walking. 

92 Not quite circular. 

94 Flying alone. 

96 Procreeted. 

97 Soon. 

99 Long noem. 

100 Spikenard. 

101 Man's name. 


102 
105 
106 
109 
112 
114 
116 
118 
119 
120 


122 
124 
126 
127 
129 
131 
133 


Periocs of time. 
Pasted shut. 

Chooses by vote. 
Select from a number. 
River mouth. 

Leak through. 

Weed. 

Symbol for radium. 
Scalp covering. 

Green podded veget- 
able 

The greatest possible. 
Equal value. 

Soft tooc for infants. 
Offense 

Tantalum (symbol), 
Compass direction. 
Ruthenium (symbol). 


134 French article (masc.), 
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COMICS 














THE MASTER 
MUST BE 


USELESS PERSON 
m SPEAK A DIALECT 
A KNOWN TO You? 








we IT 15 PERCEIVED THAT THE 
COURAGEOUS CAPTAIN HAS 
PUT INTO THIS INLET FoR 
FRESH WATER — FAR FROM 
THE WARY EYES OF THE MEN a 
OF NIPPON... 








FRIEND TERRY, OL’ 


HOTSHOT IS UNHAPPY ABOUT 





WE HAVE TO GET YOU TOA Doctor, 
CHARLIE! HU SHEE THINKS THESE 


OUR. LITTLE CELESTIAL POSING | PEOPLE MIGHT ONCE HAVE WORKED For 
AS A Boy AN’ GOING TO MAKE 
GUM-CHOP WITH THOSE JUNK 





‘THIS UNSPEAKABLE 
BEING 6 HONORED 
TO SECURE THE EAR 








COULD THIS MEAN THAT 
THE STURDY COMMANDER. 
CONTEMPLATES A JOURNEY 
TO PLACES NOT UNDER THE 

FLAG OF JAPAN ¢ 











HAHA! THE LITTLE ONE 5 TOO SURPRISED 
FOR SPEECH! HA-HA! Do YoU NOT THINK 
JOHNNY JINGO IS WISE ENOUGH TO RECOGNIZE 
THE ACCENT OF EDUCATION AND THE FIGURE OF 

A-PRETTY GIRL UNDER ALL THIS VEGETATION 7 





faze YOU ALONE? Do YoU SEEK TRANSPORT. 
FOR FALLEN AVIATORS ¢ BEACHED SEAMEN 
CHINESE? FILIPINOZ BRITISH2 AMERICAN 2 
ANY ENEMY OF JAPAN RIDES WITH JOHNNY 
JINGO! — BUT IF YOU TRY TO FOOL JOHNNY 

\ —zzT! I SLICE YOUR THROAT— NEATLY! 











(Courtesy Chi. Trib. New York News Syndicate, -Inc., Distributed-Thru GNS) 








THE DRAGON LADY...SHE HOPES To Hook. 
A RIDE T SOME POINT | HELD By 
our. FoRcES ! 





THE MARINER DOES NOT 
REPLY, SO THIS LOWLY CREATURE 
INTERPRETS SILENCE AS LEAVE 
TO CONTINUE... THIS SENSELESS 
ONE IS ALIEN TO THESE SHORES, 





Printed In Italy 
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SHES SMILING! 
eI DONT KNOW 

















